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HUTBRALTRB, SC. 
SPRING. 
By the Honourable Mrs. Norton, author of ‘ The Undying One,’ &c. 


The Spring is come again! the breath of May 

Creeps whisperingly where brightest flowers have birth, 
And the young sun beams forth with redder ray 

On the broad bosom of the teeming earth. 

The Spring is come! how gladly nature wakes 

From the dark slumber of the vanished year; 

How gladly every gushing streamlet breaks 

The summer stillness with its music clear! 


But thou art old, my heart! the breath of Spring 

Nv longer swells thee with a rapturous glow, 

The wild bird carols blithely on the wing, 

But wakes no smile upon my withered brow. 

Thouart grown old! no more the generous thought 
Sends the warm blood more swifily through the veins— 
Selfish and cold thou shrinkest—Spring hath nought 
For thee, but memory of vanished pains. 


The day-break brings no bounding for my rest, 
Eagerly glad, and strong in soul and limb: 

But through the weary lid, (unwelcome guest !) 
The sunlight struggles with a lustre dim. 

The evening brings no calm—the night no sleep, 
But feverish tossings on the hateful bed; 

While the vexed thoughts their anxious vigils keep, 
Yet more to weary out the aching head. 


Still the deep grove—the bower—my footsteps seek ; 
Still do [ read beneath the flowery thorn; 

And witha worn and hollow eaten eheek, 

Woo the young freshness of the laughing morn. 

But now no pleasure in the well-known lines, 
Expands my brow, or sparkles in mine eye, 

O’er the dull page my languid heau declines, 

And wakes the echo with a listiess sigh. 


Ab! mocking wind, that wandereth o’er my form, 
With freshened scents from every opening lower ; 
Deep—deep within, the never-dying worm— 

Life’s longings all unquenched, defy thy power! 
There coolness comes not with the cooling breeze— 
There music flows not with the gushing rill— 

There shadows calm not from the spreading trees— 
Uuslaked, the eternal fever burneth still! 


Mock us not, Nature, with thy symbol vain 

Of hope succeeding hope, through endless years— 
Earth's buds may burst—Earth’s groves be green again, 
But man—can man forget youth's bitter tears? 

I thirst—I thirst ! but duller day by day 

Grow the clogged soarings of my spirit's wing ; 
Fainily the sap of life slow ebbs away, 

And the worn heart denies a second Spring! 





[For tur Atstoy.] 
GO SCATTER FLOWERS UPON THE TOMB. 
By Ww. F. Hawley. 


Go scatter lowers upon the tomb. 
Or plant them in Arabian sand, 
And dream that they may spring and bloom 
As in thy own luxuriant land! 
But think notin thy wildest dream, 
If Hope hath snapp’d ber golden chain, 
That Torture’s fairest, sunniest gleam 
Cau re-unite its links again! 


Visit the glittering midnight hall 
Where revel laughs with frenzied glee— 
Where Beauty throws her light o'er all, 
And claims the heart's idolatry— 
Go tread amid the flowers of spring, 
And wreathe thy brow with fragrance there! 
Poor fool! know’st not that death can bring 
The only opiate for despair ! 


— 
THE COURT OF EGYPT. A SKETCH. 

Two or three miles from Cairo, approached by an avenue of syca- 
mores, is Shubra. » favourite residence of the Pasha of Egypt. The 
palace, on the banks of the Nile, is not remarkable for its size or spleo- 
dour, but the gardens are extensive and beautiful, and adorned by a 
Kiosk, which is one of the most elegant aud finciful creations [ can 
remember. 

Emerging from fragrant bowers of orange trees, you suddenly per- 
ceive before you, tall and glittering gates rising from a noble range of 
marble steps. These you ascend, and entering, find yourself in a large 
quadrangular colonnade of white marble. It surrounds a small lake, 
studded by three or four gaudy barques fastened to the land by silken 
cords. The colonnade terminates towards the water by a very noble 
marble balustrade, the top of which is covered with groups of various 
kinds of fish inhigh relief. Ateach angle of the colonnade, the belus- 
trade gives way toa flight of steps which are guarded by crocodiles of 
immense size, ndmirably sculptured and all in white marble. On the 
farther side, the colonnade opens into a great number of very brilliant 
banqueting-rooms, which you enter by withdrawing curtains of scarlet 
cloth,a colour vivi lly contrasting with the white shining marble of 
which the whole Kiosk isformed. I is a favourite diversion of the Pa 


sha himself to row some favourite Circassiansin one of the barques and 


to overset his precious [reightin the midst of the lake As his Highness 
piques himself upon wearing a caftan of calico, anda jaba or exteriors 
robe of coarse cloth. a duckir g has not tor him the same terrors it would 
fer to a less eccentric Osmantler The fa Circassians shrieku wilt 
their streaming hair and drip; ing finery, the Nubian eunu 

their aid, plunging into the water from the balustrade d jown 





the marble steps,—all this forms an agreeable relaxation after the labuurs 
of the Divan. 
- All the splendonr of the Arabian Nights is realized in the Court of 
Egypt. ‘The guard of Nabian eunuchs with their black glossy counte 
| Bances, clothed in scarlet and gold, waving their glittering Damascus sa- 
| bres, and gently bounding on their snow-white steeds, 4s, perhaps, the 
most picturesque corps in the world ‘Che aumerous Harems, the crowds 
of civilfunctionaries and military and naval officers in their embroider- 
ed Nizam uniforms, the vast number of pages and pipe-bearers, and other 
inferior but richly attired attendants, the splendid military music, tor 
which Mehemet Ali has anabsolute passion, the beautiful Arabian horses 
j and high-bred dromedaries, altogether forma blending of splendour and 
ee which easily recall the golden days of Bagdad and its romantic 
Jaliph. 


summer palece in the gardens of Shubra. 


it easy to forget that strange and brilliant scene. ‘The banqueting rooms 
were all open and illuminated, the colonnade full of guesis in gorgeous 
groups, some standing and conversing, some seated on small Persian car- 
pets smoking pipes beyond all price, and some young grandees lounging 
in their crimson shawls and scarlet vests over the white balustrade, and 
flinging their glowing shadow over the moonlit water; from every quar 
perfume on its odorous wings. Mesr. 
—>— 


ON ENGLISH VERNACULAR LITERATURE, 


I. England, which has given models to Europe of the most masterly 


tate as within these last three centuries, was herself destitute of a native 
literature, 

Hew “ that was performed in our tongue which may be compared or 
preferred, either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome,” as one of our 
great poets has nobly expressed himself, becomes a philological tule for 
an English philosopher, who discovers in the history of the human mind 
the gradual expansion of public opinion. 

The vernacular literature of every European nation was long im- 
peded by the predominance of that universal language which the Gothie 
nations of Europe, from accident, if aot from necessity, had adopted 
from that mighty Rome which they had themselves conquered. Eccle- 
siastical Rome, whence the novel faith of Christianity was now to ema- 
nate far more potent than military Rome, perpetuated the Roman lan- 
guage. The clergy through the diversified realms of Europe, held to- 

ether by a common band, chained to the throne of the priesthood—one 
aith, one discipline, one longuage ! 





people of the most opposite interests, customs, and characters, The 
primitive fathers, the later schoolmen, the monkish annatists, all alike 
| composed in Latin: charters, even marriage contracts, in a word, all le- 
| gal instruments, were drawn in Latin, and even the language of Chris- 
tian prayer was that of abolished paganism. : 

| ‘The idiom of their father-land, or, as we have affectionately called it, 
| our mother-tongue—these first human accents which their infaut ear had 
caught, and which, from their boyhood, were assuciated with the most 
j tender and joyous recollections—every nation left to fluctuate on the 
| lips of the populace, rude and neglected; all men who looked towards 


productions in every class of learning, and every province of genius. so | 


Yet this Court is never seen to greater advantage than in the delicious | 
During the festival of the | 
Bairam, the Pasha generally holds his state in this enchanted spot, nor is | 


ter bursts of melody, and each moment the river breeze broug ht gusts of | 


lator's death, and we find Caxton complaining of Trevisa's “ rade and 
old English, that is to wit, certsin words which in these days be neither 
used nor anderstood.””  ‘Trevisa himself, in bis translation, had avoided 
what be calls ** The old and ancient English.” It might have startled 
Master Caxton to have suspected that he might be to us what Trevisa 
was to him, as it might equally have amazed Trevisa when be discovered 
archaisms which bad contracted the rust of time, to bave imagined that 
his fresher English were to be archaisms to his printer in the succeeding 
century. What a picture is here exhibited of the mortality of words 
through all the fleeting stages of their decadency ! 

Ill. Our language, indeed, long continued in this fluctuating state; it 
was built on sands. And to pursue this philological speculation to a 
much later date, look in the prefaces of our elder lexicographers. Every 
one of them pretends to purity the vocabulary of bis predecessor. In 
the reign of Blizabeth, we see Buret in his “ Alvearie, or Quadruple 
Dictionary of Four languages,” in 1580, thus expressing bimeelf:—" I 
thought it not meet to stuffe this work with old obsulete words which 
now a-daies no good writer will use.’ Words epurned at by the lesico- 
grapher of 1580 were probably words consecrated by the venerable 
Chaucer, Gower, and Piers Plowman, and which, at least, the poetical 
antiquary would now gladly retrieve. These rapid revolutions in our 
language are remarkable, ‘The nephew of Milton, in the preface to his 
“'Theatram Poetarum,’’ where the eritical touch of the great master so 
frequently betrays itself, pleads for opr anéient poets, who are not the 


less poetical because their sivle ted, Writing in the reign of 
| Charles IL. im 1675, he says;—" n Elizabeth's reign, the lan- 


guage hath not been so unpolish r the poetry of that time 
ungrateful to such as at this dy he pains to examine it well 

If no poetry should please bat what is gale we iy every refinement of 
a language, of how ill consequence thi® wdpid ie for the future let him 
consider, and make it his own case, who, being now in fair repute, shall, 
two or three ages hence, when the language comes to be double-refined, 
understand thet bis works are come obsolete and thrown aside. “1 oan- 
not—" he, perhaps Milton, continues | cannot bat look upon it asa 
very pleasant humour that we should be so compliant with the French 
custom as to follow set fashions, not only in garments, but fn music snd 
poetry. For clothes, I leave them to the discretion of the modish ; 
Seodiios and doublet will not fall ander a metaphysical consideration. 
But in arts and sciences, as well as in moral notions, [ shall not seruple 
fo maintein, thet what was ‘rerum et bonum' once, continues to be so 
always. ~Now whether the trank-hose fancy of Queen Elizabeth's days, 


| or the pantaloon genius of ours be Gest, I shail not be hasty to deter- 


The Latin language, in verse and in prose, was domiciliated among | 


advancement in the world. and were members of the higher classes in | 


society, cultivated the Latin language. It is an observation of the 
learned historian of our Anglo-Saxon history, that owing to this circum. 
stance ‘the Latin language and the classical writers were preserved by 
the Christian clergy from that destruction which has entirely swept 
from usthe language and the writings of Phenicia. Carthage, Babylon, 
land Egypt.” But we must also recollect that the influence of the Latin 
| language became far more permanent when the great master-works of 
antiquity were gradually unburied from their concealments. In this re 
surrection of taste and genius amidst the most barbarous ages, they sur- 
vived by the secret charm of their style and the imperishable art of 
| their composition. , 

Il. Bot we in England, while we shared in common with our neigh- 
bours this bondage of a foreign idiom, had likewise the peculiar ushap- 
piness of bearing a double chain, and the ignominy of a double servi- 
tude. Not only the general cultivation of the Latiu language crushed 
| every native attempt, and long procrastinated the day of our emancipa- 

tion, but our countrymen had been compelled to adopt that Norman 
| French which a foreign race had imposed on us—a hateful intruder 
| with which we had long to wrestle. Thus while the learned only com 


| 





} 
} 
| 





mine.” It would seem as if Milton, from this new invasion of Gallic 
words and Gallic airiness which broke in atthe Restoration, had formed 
some uneasy anticipations that his own learned diction and sublime form 
of poetry, might suffer by the transition, and that Milton himeelf might 
become as obsolete assome of bis great predecessors. 

I cannot quit this subject of ancient words without one reflection. 
This rapid mortality of words, these perpetual ejections of powerful 
lexicographers, these terrors of neologiems, all only exhibit the natural 
progress of style in the infancy of a language which was not yet that of 
aliterary people. A national idiom, in its mighty formation struggling 
into birth, incumbered by the heavy mass in which it lies involved, is 
like the creation of the Lion of the Bard of Paradise, whea 











half appeared 
The tauny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts—" 

It may be suspected whether the English of our own times has not 
been enriched even by some former extravagant attempts, and there is 
no doubt that we have lost some picturesque words, and even some for- 
tunate expressions, which bave not slways found equivalents in their 
substitutes. [i Time, the great arbiter of words, as well as of things, 
chases away the fantastical, like expelled vagrants, the more felicitous 
should at all periods be allowed to claim their denizenship 

IV, But to return to the history from which this digression bas fora 
moment lured us. The learned wrote only to the learned in an univer- 
sal language; aod the authors of every nation were alike accessible to 
each other, unolscured by faithlesstranslations. Buthowever this might 
be desirable in this community, or republic of letters, great scholars, 
after all, were only addressing great students; and a similarity of think- 
ing and of style usually deprived the writers of that raciness or origi- 
nality which the nations of Europe afterwards displayed when they cul- 
tivated their vernacular literature. 

The progress of the haman mind was not commensurate with the eu- 
rious diligence which long prided itself on the purity of its Latinity 


| Ata more advanced period in society and literature, authority was 
| sought for every word, and patiently called every favourite phrase, ina 


| municated in Latin, the English at large, from their cradle, were also | 


jtaught to speak French, tne court language. The vernaculor idiom 
| seemed utterly extirpated 

we were glad to dissemble our tongue and learn theirs; whereupon 
jcame the proverb, ‘Jack would be a gentleman if he could speak 
French,” as we gather from Sir Thowas Smith, the learned Secretary 
of Elizabeth, who was himself intent on refining the unpolished Eaglish 
ot his day 


So much was our nation kept ander, that | 


Kis remarkable, that when John de Trevisa, in 1381, translated the | 


‘Polyebronicon” into English, and stated his reason in a dialogue be 


tween “ Clericus and Patronus,”” the patron deemed it @ supernumerary | 


labour, since the Latin was the more general language; and even Tre- 
visa himself doubted the utility of bis own labour, at @ time when the 
national antipathy to our old masters, the Normans, was at its height ; 
when Edward If. bad recently abolished the practice of carrying on 
the pleadings in our law courts in French; when a crisis had come, and 
a revolution was occurring in our grammar schools, where, as Trevisa 
tells. “the children leaveth French aad construeth in English.” Our 


native translator still considers tus mmportant mnos ation nol to be so | 


wholly ap advantage as some conceived; for Treviea feared that the 


j neglect of the French idiom eould be sensibly felt im their intercourse | 


and “travaile in straunge londes and io mame other places also.” So 
unsettled was the English language at that day, that Trevisa notices its 
uninteliigible orihoepy In different ports of the island a diversity of 
pronunciation occurred, 60 that the northern, the southern, and the mid 
dieland-men. an intermiature of the Danish, the Saxon, and the Norman 


races. could not ofien understand one another 
But the history of this ancient transintion of the 


For 


Polychromicon 
a still more remarkalle circumeance in the history of our lan 


guage Ata sul ent ne when if 


| placed them at # secure interval from their imitators 


classical superstition of style; a soleciem was fatal to a man’s honour; 
and even libels, and it is said, duels have occurred between two vindic- 
tive Ciceronians. Erasmus bas writter: a satirical dialogue to expose the 
estravegance of this wordy race. In a mosnic of ory eminent scho- 
jars were often but ridiculous apes of Cicero, and in a cento of verses 
ewpty echoes of Virgil. : 

The most classical Latinity, for no author ventured beyond an epi- 
gram in Greek, could be little more than the result of an ingenious me- 
mory, and the felicitous appropriation of phrases collected from the au- 
thors of anotherage and people. Century after century, men of genius 
in Europe were loliowing each other in these sheep-tracks of antiquity. 
University responded to University, and the human mind was ever cast 
in the same mould. All native vigour died away in the coldness of imi- 
tation. Even meaner intellects were not always unsuccessful in ac- 
quiring this artifice of diction, covering their squalid meagreness with 
the purple patches of the mmmortal ancients. ; . 

And in the progress of the human mind, of which literature is the 
history, it is remarkable of those writers who had already distinguished 
themselves by their Latin works, that when they began to compuse in 
their mative language those classical effusions on which they had confi- 
dently rested their future celebrity, sank into oblivion; end the writers 
themselves ceased to be subjects of critical inquiry or popular wrptprre Ay 
eacep! in that language in which they had created # manner, ane a style, 
ilere their original power, and their freed faculties, 
Modern writers 
and some superiors; and it 


of thew own 


in Latin were doomed to find many equals, 
was only those who afterwards became so inimity ble in their vernacular 
idiom, who discovered how the productions uf the heart, rather then 
thos f the lexicon, were echoed to their authors in the voice of the 


The woole indeed were removed far out of the influence of litera 
’ r* ’ ” 
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: ; 
ture; the people could neither become intelligent with the knowle a 
nor sympathise with the emotions, conc ealed in an idiom which hac 
long ceased to be spoken. | 
This state of affairs had not oceurred among the Greeks, and h 
among the Romans, who had only composed their immortal works in | 
their materval tongue. Their arts, their sciences and their lieratore 
were to be acquired by the single language which they used, lt was | 
the infelicity of their successors in dominion to weary out the tender. | 
nese of youth in the repulsive and barren labours of acquiring the lan- 
gueges of the (wo great nations, whose empire bad for ever closed, but 


ardly 


whose finer genius had triamphed over their conquerors ; | 

With the ancients, instruction did not commence until their seventh 
vear: and antil that period, nature was not disturbed in ber myste- 
rious workings; the virgin intellect was not doomed to suffer the | 
violence of our first studies; the torture of learning 4 language which | 
had ceased to be spoken, by the medium of another qually unknown 
Perhaps it was trom this favourable circumstance that among the inferior 
classes of society in the two great vations, those slaves who discovered 
an aptiiude tor study became eminent as skillul serbes aud even a8 or 
One of the earliest prose writers in our languege, when 


ginal writers 
aptly described by « domestic tat | 


style was beginning to be cultiv ated, 
ingenious imoge, the effect of our youth gathering their burthess ol gram 
matical faggots inthe sylva of antiquity 

Ut is Sie Thomas Elyot, who speaks in‘ The Boke of the Governor, 
which was first printed in Doed: By that time the iearner cometh 
tothe most sweet and pleasant reading of old authors the sparks of 
fervent desire are estinet with the burthen of 
fire is soon quenehed witha great heap of small sticks 


never come to the principal logs where it should burn toa great pleasant 


fire.” 


V. It ie evident, since the Christian era, that to the people at large 
throughout Europe, all knowledge was inaccessible, bee ause the first steps 
to approach the foreign idiom exacted a labour and a leisure which only 
a cloistered stadent could bestow 

It is not, therefore, surprising that except the librari ss of the monks. 
whose preserving hands have conveyed to us the treasure of ancient fi. 
terature, there wasatime when probably there veither ¢ sisted a Royal 
nor a private collection in the kingdom. Even Glastonbury Abbey, one 
of the most extensive in England in 1245, possessed no more than four 
books in English, and those on religious topies; nor could Leland, in the 
reign of Heory VUIL, when he ransacked the monasteries and other li 
braries, find more than two or three books written in English. Dr. Dib- 
bin hasexpressed his surprise that Sir Thomas Moore, among the books 
he introduced into his * Utopia,” bas mentioned no English authors, 
end that Roger Avcham is equally sparing of his notice of English wri- 
ters. Our bibliographer did not recollect that at the time that Moore and 
Ascham wrote, we did not possess a single vernacular w rifer in prose 
whom a scholar would quote. When Sir Thomas Elyot published bis 
elaborate treatise “ The Governor,” in that work, after a eritical enu- 
meration of the Greek and the Roman authors, he is ata stand for’ the 
best gurden plots out of whieh to gather English language,” andin faet 
no English writeris specified. Yet, though without writers, there were 
those who felt the ambition or the love to cultivate their native Eng- 
lish ; andabout this time, when Lord Berners gave his Froissart, it is 
described as “translated out of Frenshe into our maternal English 
tongue ;"’ an expression which indicates all the filial affection of literary 
patriotism. 

Accident bas handed down tous two or three catalogues of books in 
the libraries of noblemen, one in the fourteenth centary, and the other 

in the sixteenth. Lathe fourteenth century the volumes consisted, for 
the greater part, of those romances which, during that long period, from 
the twellth to the fifteenth century, formed the reading of the Noble, 
the Dame, and the Damosel, and all the courtly loungers inthe Baronial 
castle. There is an intermixture of many legendary lives of Saints, 
and apocryphal adventures of ‘‘ Notre Seigneur,” in Egypt, with a vo- 
lame ortwo of physic and surgery. The library in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, in the reign of Heory VILL. was greatly improved—volumes of Di- 
vinity in Latin—a few classical authors of antiquity, chiefly of a secon- 
dary order. In French, the same multitude of romances of chivalry, 
some ancient chronicles, and a Froissart, some translations of St Austin, 
Petrarch, and Boecaccio, Irish legends of saints. lo Roglish, » Gower 
a Chaucer, Trevisa's ‘ Polychronicon,”’ “The Order of the Garter.’ 





“The Shepherd's Calendar,” and “ The Feats and Arms of Chivalry,” 


by Christina of Pisa, Books on husbandry, surveying, on hawking, and 
hunting, and herbals. Of contemporaneous English authors, we only 
find “The Castle of Health,” a favourite treatise on medicine, by Sir 
Thomas Elyot, who was, however, no physician, and a single treatise on 
Sir Thomus Moore, of “ Dialogues concerning Heresies and Matters of 
Religion,” which this bibliograpber of the sixteenth century bas erro- 
neously indicated “against the new opinions that held pilgrimages ” 
Sir Thomas Moore has written no express treatise on‘ Pilgrimages,’’ 
but inthe “ Dialogues on Heres Moore has ineidently noticed the 
anti Papal objections against p vges then rising in those days of 
early Reformation. Among such important topics, how came the cata 
logue-writer to fix on one of minor interest to deseribe the volume? To 
him, indeed, it might not bave seemed so—had the bibliograpber himsel| 
ever trudged in one of those toilsome peregrinations, and now had lived 
to witness the validity of all those buly sufferings questioned, when, with 
A conscience as tender as his toes, 

* Le vera qu'il avoit frit 

D'aller au grand Saint Jacques, 

Grace a Dieu il Vavoit accompli 

Poor Vamour de Jesus Christ,” 

At astilllater period, in 1580, the Royal Library, at Whiteball, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was visited by Hentzner, the German traveller. He 
found it well farnished with Greek, Latin, [talian, and French books, 
but no English author is noticed! The shelf of native writers must have 
appeared vacantto the German's eyes. At that time there was no Eng- 
lish author whose name was sufficiently con spicuous to attract aforeign 
er's notice. The massive folio of Sir Thomas Moore's works probably 
did rot show itself in the library of Elizabeth, for we know that even 
the life of thisdilustrious man, written by bis son-in-law Roper, in the 
reign of Mary, no one would venture to print in that of her successor 
This biography first appeared at Paris so late as in 1626, when a Roman 
Catholic Princess had ascended the English throne. The writings of Sir 
Thomas Elyot and Roger Ascham were the only ones which might have 
obtained a place in the Royal Library. A language which had not yet 
produced a Dictionary, and whose writers hardly exceeded the dignity 
of pamphileteers, could not be supposed to possess any native literature 
to attract the attention of a foreigner d 
: Itis curious to discover, that some time before this period an Eng- 
lish Grammar had been actually printed at Rouen in 1563, by Gabriel 
Meurier, who, however, acknowle dges that the English language was 
held in little estimation by Foreigners, except for commercial pur 
gees and was not regarded at home, since French was usually spoken 
by the English Court; and the Learned communicated in Latin 
This literary curiosity of so early an English’ Grammar is noticed by 
La ( roix du Maine and Du Verdier. old French bibliographers. This 
Meurier published other similar pedagogical velumes, which may be 
aed 5 ton ee se + Eagrichman, John Palsgra ves “ ho re- 
companied The s we “ He 2 var ee ~ both idioms ia 
at tonem ro speed | it when she married Lonis XIl. as 
i guage-master. Palsgrave published his “ Esclaircissemens de la 
sitions: eae in 1530, one of the most precions volumes in Engtish 

; & monoment of our langaage, its rarity ts much to be 


rette . —— 
regretted, since this treasure of English words and phrases hasbeen over 
looked by our lexicogranhers. 


i a ; re , . . ° 
Nearly thirty years after Hentzner'’s view of the Royal Library at 


wich, se hi whe we docner Engh nubs i me 
ot ons eritic,in his “ Hypercritica,” a treatise on 
the composition of History, in his strictures on “the proper graces of 
style, adds—" the books out of which we gather the most warrantable 
I en ae hot many to my remembrance.” Already this refined critic 
an a b- ir Thomas M ore for “some few antiquated words: Sir 
lip Sydney is admired for “rich conceit and sp'endour of courtly 
expression,” but too florid for the historical style: the preface of Hook 
er is described as “a choice parcel of our valgar Ta na . “ <j . Walt ' 
Rawleigh's preface tohis great work as fu loft hs - aw 
of style.” Sir Francis Bacon's writ 18. 
doultles:) “to . 
terances th at 





clear and coartly graces 
are pronounced (the Fesavs 
rave the freshest and monet <n 

savoury form, and aptest ut 


wear The Jesuit Father 


nemorated for 


as I sHnnose. our tor } ‘ 


Parsons’ style, and Cardinal Alan's ap 





| compilation ofa 


yrammear, like as alittle | . 4 ' : 
so that it can ) amoung those who never read. The Germans have a term to designate | of the Reformation, that it taught the learned to address the people. The 


| when a mu'titude of “the People’s books’ 





) * natural and exquisite English.” The critic was a Romanist, but the | ancient language of a people, alike foreigners to the feelings as well as 


commendation of Father Parsons’ style was not awarded without the nature of the transactions. The Latin had neither proper terms to 
justice. In this style, a primitive critic decided on our primitive authors. describe modern customs, nor fitting appellativ es for names and places. 
VL. The state of Litera are ia England, from the reign of Henry V1ii. The festidious delicacy of the writers of modern Latinity could not en- 
to Eligebetti, is remarkable. | dure to vitiate their classical purity by the gothic names of their heroes, 
The taste for classical learning and philological studies was fervid | andof the barbarous localities where memorable transactions had oc- 
among certain classes in society; iteven became fashionable, and dis-| curred. These great authors in their despair actually preferred to shed 
tinewished females were familiar both with @reek and Roman writers. | an obscurity over their whole history rather than to disturb the colloca- 
Our Grammar Sehools had succeeded to the dissolved monasteries in tion of their numerous diction. Buchanan and De Thou, by a ludicrous 
initiating our youth in their early studies. We bad eminent gramma- | play on words translated the proper names of persons and of places. A 
vians; and Henry VILL. bad lent bis royal name, if not bis band, to the Scottish worthy, Wiseheart, was dignified by Buchanan with a Greek de- 
‘tntin Grammar, which, sceording to bis despotic edict, nomination, Sophocardus; so that ina history of Scotland the name of a 
conspicuous hero does not appear, or must be sought for in a Greek 
But the native language was abandoned and left to itself: as yet ithad) Lexicon, which, afterall, may require a punster for a reader. 
neither school, nor grammar, nor dictionary. Edacation was thenin its; The history of De Thou is frequently unintelligible, and two separate 
infaney; and there was none for the luxurious nobles and gentry, who | indexes of names and places, and the public offices which his personages 


was to be the established Grammar of England. 


| were vceupied by hunting and hawking; more select in their cook and | held, did not always agree with the original family copy. The names 


their falconer than in their domestic tutor, generally a degraded menial | of the persons are latanised according to their etymology, and all pub- 
in their household, usually chosen tur the sinallness of his stipend and his | lic offiees are designated by those Roman ones W hich bore some fancied 
patient suppleness to his seigneur, and not less to his boy-lord. Their| analogy. But the modern office was ill indicated by the ancient; the 
reading was usually restricted to some French tome of chivalry, or to| Constable of France, a military charge, differed from the Magister Fqu- 
‘‘@ merrie tale in Boceace;’, and their science advanced not beyond | tum, and the Marshals of France fromthe Tribunus Equitum. His no- 
the “Shepherds’ Calendar,” or the “Secrets of Albert the Great.” | menclature seems a chaos, and his equivocal personages are not always 
The people, with no other knowledge of languages than their anculti-) recognized in the traversity of their Roman masquerade. 

vated English, seem to have possessed a flying literature of their own The predominant prejudice of writing in Latin was first checked in 
The tales of minstrels still lingering in our nursery, traditional proverbs, Germany, France, and England, by the leaders of that great revolution 
and sopian fables, were faithfully transmitted from father to son. which opposed the dynasty ofthe tiara. it was one of the great results 


this class of traditional literatare, if so it may be considered, and call | versions of the Scriptures seemed to consecrate the vernacular idiom of 
these volumes Volksbucher, or the People’s books. The memories of the | every nation in Europe. Calvin wrote his great work, ‘The Institute 
people bad their stores of a short narrative poem or a startling tale, and | of the Christian Religion,” at the same time in the Latin language and in 
all the fragmentary wisdom of sage antiquity, so daily useful, or soapt |) the French; and thus these are both alike original Calvin deemed, that 
and delightful in the extensive scene of human life and manners. That | to render the people intelligent, their instructor should be intelligible, and 
these were handed down from generation to generation appears proba- | that if books are written for a great purpose, they were only excellent 
ble, from the circumstance, that hardly had the printing-press beenin use | in the degree that they were multiplied. Calvin addressed not afew 
’ spread through Europe their | erudite recluses, buta whole nation. 
rude instruction and their national bumour. In France, their Biblio- IX. The reader may have already observed by our notices of Cas- 
theque Bleue preserves the remains of this literatare of the people. In) tiglione and La Casa, Macchiavelli and Guicciardini, that while the Eu- 
Germany, some patriotic antiqaeries have been delighted to collect this | ropean nations alike continued to neglect the cultivation of their native 
household literature of the illiterate; and in our own country, the chap- | idiom, the Italians, however, had set them a far different and noble exam- 
books sold on the stalls of fairs, or mixed with the wares of * the chap ple. Itwas indeed Italy, the mother and the nurse of literature, as 
man,” were these books of the People. The courtly favourites of one | (he filial zeal of her sons bave hailed her, which first opened to the 
ace, descended in another, from the oriel window to the cottage lattice | nations of Europe the possibility of each creating a vernacular litera- 
They took, indeed, a diferent appearance. The folio metrical romance, | ture, reflecting the image not of the Greeks and Romans, but of 
erst bound in crimson velvet, studded with bosses, and clasped ia silver, | themselves. 
now shrunk into a sixpenvy-tale in prose; and the “lays” of minstrelsy Toree memorable men of the finest and most contrasted genius ap- 
| were re-echoed in the doggrel of the balladmonger. The political satire | peared inone place andat one period. Petrarch indeed imagined that 
of Reynard the Fox mixed with the Fables of Asop; and the “ gestes” | his Latin Epic would form the delight of posterity, and contemned his 
of Guy of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Hampton, end such other heroes of | ftalian ‘Rime” as‘ nugellas vulgares.”” With that contempt for the 
| Chivalry, have been detected in the Tom Thumb and Thomas Hicka- | janguage of tie people, in which the learned participated, Petrarch was 
thrift of the people. P ’ | even insensible to the inspiration of a mightier genius than his own, who 
VIL. The people, however, did not advance much in intelligence, | with a parental affection had adopted the orphan idiom of bis father-land 
even after the discovery of printing; fornew works, which were de- —an orphan idiom whieh hitherto had been a wanderer, and bad not 
signed for popular purnoses, were still locked up in alanguage which | yet found even a name; for it was then uncertain what was the true lan- 
none spoke and only the scholar read. And this, notwithstanding that | puage of aly. Dante, with a more daring genius, had anticipated the 
the Italians had set a noble example to the other nations of Europe, as| wants of future times, for with all his adoration of his master Virgil. he 
we shall shortly see. ‘Il Cortegiano” of Castiglione, and the * Gala- | rejected the verse of Virgil, 10 secure his own immortality. A peculiar 
teo”’ of La Casa, were yreat and original efforts to strike at the follies, or | difficulty however occurred to the first former of the vernacular litera- 
reclaim the yopalar errors of social life, in their vernacular idiom. But! ture of Italy. In the state of this unsettled language, composed of frag- 
in other conntries, those who were treading in the same path of ethical | ments of the latinity of a former populace, with the corruptions and no- 
instruction, and refining the manners of their nation, dared not yeteman- | yelties introduced by its new masters; deformed by a great variety of 
cipate themselves from the golden manacles of their Latinity. Erasmus, | dialects, submitted in the months of the people to their caprices, and un- 
whose amusing colloquies, and whose satirical panegyric on folly were stamped by the hand of a master, it seemed hopeless to fix on any idiom 
so bappily directed to open the minds of men; and Sir Thomas Moore, | which by its inherent nobleness should claim the distinguished honour of 
in his * Utopia,” that philosophical model of an ideal society, were con-| jeing deemed Ualian. Dante refused this envied grace, to any of the 
fined to the lettered circles. At astill later period, the genius Verulam, | pjyal principalities of his country. He, however, mysteriously asserted 
whose prescient views had often anticipated the institutions and the dis | that the true Italian “ volgare” might be discovered in every Italian city, 
coveries of succeeding times, appears never to have contemplated the | jut being conmmon to all, iteould not be appropriated by any single one. 
futare miracle of his maternal tongue. Lord Bacon did not foresee that | He dignified the “volgare illustre” which he had imagined by magnifi- 
the Enylish language would one day be capable of embalming all that) cent titles; it was illustrious, it was cardinal, it was aulic, it was courtly, 
philosophy can discover or poetry can invent; that his country atlength | jt was the language of the most learned who had composed in the vul- 
would possess a national literature. So little did Lord Baron esteem | gar idiom, whether in Sicily, in Tascary, in Paglia, even in Lombardy, 
the language of his country, that his favonrite works are composed in | or in the marches of Ancona! This fanciful description of the Italian 
Latin; and what be had written in English he was anxious to have pre- | Jancnage appeared enigmetical to the plain sense and the methodical in- 
served, as he expresses it, in “that universal language which may last 4s | vectivations of the cold and cautious Tiraboschi. That grave critic 
long as books last.” It would have surprised Lord Bacon to have been | eytmitted the interior feeling of the poet to the test of facts and dates. 
told that the learned in Europe would one day study English authors to | With more erudition than taste he marked the mechanical gradations of 
learn to think and write, and prefer his ow ae Essays” in their living | every language, from rudeness to refinement. The historical investigator 
pith to the colder transfusions of the Latin versions of his friends could conceive no other style than what his chronology had discov ered.” 
T he taste of the philosophical Chane ellor was inferior to his inventions. | But the spirit of Dante had penetrated beyond the palpable substances 
VIftl. The progress of the vernac ular idiom among the nations of Eu-} of the explorer of facts. Dante in his musings, had thrown a mystical 
rope was long impeded by the very circumstances which, in the due veil overthe Italian language. He seems presciently to have contem- 
-agserbs avemta, Aerminated ap creating it. Two splendid incidents plated amidst the distraction of so many dialects, that an Italian style 
ratore the ‘caine Hl tie uate Grete inks Tate, ws ohan would arise which at some distant day would be deemed classical. Dante 
actos tor the reeaveey of 3 pe ‘ bake bef, a eee ain | wrote, and Dante w asthe classic of his country! d 
Printine y.. Of ancient manaseripis before the era’ of The third great master in their first vernacular literature wae Boccac- 
ze Yer Greeks charmed the Italians when they disclosed their | (.”’ who threw out the fertility of his genius in the volgare ot Nature 
Hellenistic stores; and though the Greeks proudly triumphed that they nortan. he 4 pes Yate eee ~ regen ee 
| alone possessed the great originals, yet the Italians often infused into the all the conditions of sestety he touched all the gene of human 
supple Greeks a sympathy for their old Latin favourites. The Romans, | Sennen. BO pe penvetans ate. TES ChOngIRS RD even ore we detinested their. 
in their rivalry, by the very act of their imitation, at lenst had coneeded a His oem eloquent oan most perfect etait sin the theme of 
| un eternal homage to the genias of their masters. This peri ) han Meee | the Italian ecritie’s ecstasy.t Even two learned Greeks had acknow- 
termed the R aw ti Pi tte ] +k } Hs periog has been | ledged that the tale-teller of Certaldo, in his variegated pages, had dis- 
ry partulte. Hig eoeapnies a Ciaran on alias. ethene played such force and diversity in his genius, that no Greck writer 
; I S puseripis, whieh had | could be compared with his singular excellence. The “ volgare elo- 


long been buried in dungeon-darkness, was carried on wit > ” i 
eats af wala’ ‘iad’ g id be difieul : h ak, nthe- quenza’’ was at once created, and this new glory has never been eclipsed 
‘ which, perhaps, it would be difficult for us at this day to form be his successors 
- s “Cc ase ‘3s 


an adequate conception, Many exhausted their fortunes in distant jour Thus was the Italian language formed three centuries before the Eng- 
neys, or in importations from the East: and the possession of a manu Hah. of the Teiaah and judeed preceded all other ‘ait tern lan nesbones. 
rene Was considered not to have been dearly purchased by the transfer Whe ad Contin the ‘ waee faenilies th deca which i te am me pl 
0 n estate re » ti . »doe ; 
Thu leabedey Uf é cotaen is cin Rabel ael Ot fee enjoyed with ihe fine remains of ancient literature, 4 hieh insensibly en- 
discovery of one, perhaps heard of for tt Seok’ Glad: eiten''Gaaten riched their own idiom, or from that native spirit which lingered under 
to the acquisition By a sth a Whe rnd - } a oy 9 amount | those lucid skies, and was still displayedin their manners and their ge- 
covered the ilies Psat hae Md vary Europe tater of 0% nius, may be an inquiry of some curiosity. | It is indeed remarkable that 
lation, the restoration of a corrupt text, or the perpetual commentary the other languages of Europe had the itt FOr ENO Ot falling into decrepi- 
was the arnbition of a life 1 iat tude ; they were ail too barbarous and inartifivial to remain permanent. 
This was ‘he useful age of critical erndition. It furnished the studious | abe agg ate =~ Bs Ph x pnt Peres teen, ml 2 ‘id 
with honours and av ocations, reserved only for themselves, but it with- iR / ; d B f re "Ma it A Fra * Tite. ~ wis ~ Kaine of ol coke 
| drew them from the cultivation of vernacolar literature. They courted not ee Aeneas dee 5 bes po bg a - leg ene ipa : ae E 
. thor till the close of the sixteenth century who had yet constructed a 
stvle: and in France Rahelais and Montaigne seemed to have contracted 


| the popular voice when a professional chair, or a dignified secretaryship 
offered the only profit or honour the literary r P , 
y ‘ man contemplate .. : gee’ . : 
» } ed. Ae the rust and rudeness of antiquity, to the refinement of the following 
generation 


customed to the finished compositions of the ancients, they depreciated 
their maternal language, too rude and unworthy of a scholar’s regard . + at . | 
More than two centuries were ardently consumed in these studies of an- Cattom and prejudice. however, predominated over the feelings of 
tiqnity and of critical learning. | the learned even in Italy. Their epistolary correspondence was still 
The Latin lancuage thus became the literary language of Europe. | carried = nod Latin, and even the first dramas in Italy were in the lan- 
It was even employed on incompatible subjects, in contradiction guage of ancient Rome. Angelo Politian appears to have been the ear- 
good taste and common sense . j liest who composed adramatic piece, his ‘ Orfeo.” in “ stilo vulgare,” 
and for which he assigns a reason which might have occurred to many 
colar idiom, England and France remained without a classical bislotthn of his predecessors, ‘‘ perche degli Spettatori fusse meglio intesa,’’ that 
ot their affairs in their native language ~ | he might be better understood by the audience! The vernacular idiom 


The native rude chroniclers of both these nations in their confused | |” Italy was still so little in repute that their youths were prohibited from 
reading Halian books. Ut is, however, evident that their native produc- 





to 
Although Machiavel and Guoicciardini 
had exhibited to Europe modets of historical composition in their verna- 


pages, were bot crade and childlike collectors of events: their indiscri- | .- 
thinate narratives s asse . eth | tions operated with a secret charm on their sympathies, for Varchi has 
intellectual toto | etter w= eterno motive oy AMY | told a olen anecdote of his father sending hie to prison, where be 
some important in i fent. they ke i ~ i by thei enon Gee was kept on bread and water. as a penance for his inveterate passion for 
plex by their triv ial nantade Seen ate stiit ane sahetnand en oF per”) reading works in the vernacular idiom. Ae 
the philosophical historian whenever he would det a yt attire vine X. Such were the dificulties and obstructions which occurred in the 
less masses what these - he na ation per Nenatn ghee formation of that Native Literature, i bos a , ; 
Writers themselves never suspected—the princes We ’ . Herature, in whose prosperous state every 
ples which govern mankind—the passions which rice up at every new European people now exalts. Homogeneous wiih their habitual asso- 
ern—and the genius of the men who were their leaders , ciations, moulded by their customs and manners, and ev ery where stamp- 
The great historians still persevered in composing in Latin notwith- ped by the peculiar organization of each distinet rece, we see the ver- 
standing the period was so modern and the interest so personal 


nacolar literature ever imbued with the qualities of the soil whence it 
engaged their patriotic pens 


. . . which 
' The illustrious Camden surety partook 
argely of this reigning fatnity when he composed the chorner 
Eneland in the 'aceuage of Rome: Camden ton wrote th. 
Elizabeth Br han +n that of Scotland and De Thon his 
which inclodes that of the R 


springs, diversified, yet ever true to Nature; for the same eternal pas- 


sions are alike eloquent in the literatare of every nation VARRO. 
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the middle of September, that certaia matters of business, with which 


the reader has 00 concern, carried me into the ancient kingdom of Ker- , ture whateverto the cave. 


ry. I was obliged on that occasion to cross the Doghelly Mountains, @ 
region famous forthe many miraclesand wonders which have been 
wrought there ; and, being ignorant of my way, | applied to mine host 
of the Pig aud Whistle to supply me with a guide. Mr. Murphy Dela- 
ny, for so mine host was called, made no delay in acceding to my wish- 
es. He introduced tomy acquaintance a person not less illustrious than 
Paddy O'Sullivan from Bushanan, a near relative of the late Murtough, 
the most illustrious of his race, who, notwithstanding his ancient de- 
scent, and the importance which he himself justly attached to it, agreed 
to favour me with his company during the day forthe value of five- 
nee. 

We had not proceeded far upon our journey, when my newacquain- 
tance, to whom silence appeared to be the most painful of all conditions, 
began, by various hints and observations, to make me aware that | had 
no common man for my companion. He quoted Virgil and Horace, 

ointed out several spois on the hill-side which the “good people” were 
inthe habit of frequenting, and seemed well disposed, in a variety of 
ways, to impress me with a sense of his superior knowledge, both ot 
the writings of the ancients, and the transactions of beings superior even 
tothem. As I make it a rule whenever lam abroad on such excursions 
to give mv comrade bis full swing, | encouraged O'Sullivan to follow 
the bent of hisown bumours; and certainly no man ever possessed a 
memory beter stored, or a more flowing and remart:able eloquence. O1 
the traditions of O’Shane, the last of the giants, and his squabbles with 
St. Patrick's housekeeper, there seemed to be uo end ,as well as of other 
tales relating to matters too precious to be rehearsed beyond the pre- 
eincts of the real kingdom of Kerry. But there was one oi his narratives 
which, as it was delivered with a degree of energy even more than or- 
dinarily striking, made a very deep impression on my mind. I propose, 
on the present occasion, to give that story, as nearly as | can recollect, 
in the very words of the infurmant; at allevents, the reader may rely 
upon that with the facts, for such they are, [shall take no liberty, be- 
cause I entertain an insuperable objection to the practice, now so pre- 
valent, of mingling truth and fiction so completely that the most acute 
reader in the world finds it difficult to separate the one from the other. 

SIMON O'DRISCOLL. 


Towards the latter end of October, in the year . Dennis Ready, 
a dacent man, and well respected in his own neighbourhood, had occa- 
sion to pass along the side of the Hungry Hill. ‘be sun bad gone down 
some time, aud the glimmering of the twilight was fast departing. but a 
full barvest-moon shone so brightly that Dennis did not value the loss of 
daylight ayjot. Le trudged on, whistling as he went, and crossing bim- 
self from time to time, ashe ought to do, when, all at once, his foot 
struck againsta large stone, and he stumbled. Dennis did not fall, but 
plunged headlong onwards, as if dragged, or forced out of his place by 
some invisible power, till he found himself in the mouth ofa pit or cav- 
eru, in the side of the mountain. Even here, however, he never lost his 
footing, but stood bolt upright, he scarcely knew how, in an under- 
ground doorway, which led into an apartment of spacious dimensions 
beyond. Dennis looked through the aperture, and bebeld a sight which 
made him rub his eyes twice before he could believe them. Twelve 
women, remarkable neither for youth nor beauty, were seated round a 
table, on which was placed an excellent supper. A large fire, which 
blazed upon the hearth, shed a strong light through the room, and be- 
side it sat a huge and hideous monkey of the blue faced tribe, roasting 
cockles. Deunis was a stout hearted man, and though astonished, as 
wel) became him, sutfered nothing at all from fear. He remained stationary 
for a few moments without attracting any notice from the company ; but 
at last, impelled by what influence he was never able to say, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Peace be here,” and stepped forward. In a moment the whole 
company rose, and cried, with one voice, A grand welcome to Dennis 
Ready.”” Room was made for him at the table; he took his seat with 
the best grace possible, and was soon as busy on bis own account as the 
native gallantry of an [rishman, thrown among ladies, would allow. 





After eating largely of the dishes that were placed before him, Dennis 
began to experience another want, and looked round, naturally encugh, 
among so muci solid food, for a drop of drink, but the devil a drop was 
there. Not a noggin nora horn of any kind stood upon the table; and 
there were neither shelves nor cupboards against the wall, where they 
might be hid. Dennis was sorely puzzled at this, for his necessities were | 
urgent; so, after a pause of some minutes, he ventured to hint that be 
might be wrong, but that, to his fancy, the value of the supper would be 
greatly increased by afew pots of Bramister’s Brown, or any other snch 
genteel beverage. Upon this, one of the ladies exclaimed aloud, ‘Is it | 
drink you want, Dennis Ready?” and bursting into a violent fit of | 
laughter, was immediately joined by her companions. The ladies roared 
and giggled, and the very ape, taking up the chorus, chattered and grin- | 
ned ina manner quite inexplicable, though it satisfied Dennis that the 
monkey saw some joke in the matter, which for the life of him, he could 
not discover. At last, the woman who spoke first, commanding hersell, 
went on to say, ‘Is it drink you want, Dennis Ready? Small blame | 
to you after the supper you have made.” Dennis thought that the latter | 
allusion was at least not very delicate; but he had no time to put in a 
word, ere the whole party again laughed loud and long while the ape 
stood upon his hind legs, and jabbered and mouthed as if the devil were | 
in him. Still no drink came; and Dennis, though sensible that he 
stood in rather a comical situation, saw that it was not for the likes of | 
him (putting good manners out of the question) to be asking for what his 
entertainers showed nv inclination tosupply. He accordingly held his | 
peace, though he would have given at that moment thrice its value for | 
two quarts of any kind of real wetting drink | 

At last the supper ended, and the women, who had been hitherto so | 
chatty and frolicsome, became all at once as grave as judges Dennis, | 
who knew no better, and reckoned of their gizzards by the state of his | 
own, supposed that it was the want of drink that ailed them, and was | 
about to renew the subject, when the eldest of the party rose, and 
said sofily, “Sisters, ‘tis time.” She then walked to a corner of the 
room, wher: a number of caps and poles were lying, when, putiing a 
cap ob her bead, and taking a pole in ber hand, sbe struck the ground, 
and exclaimed, *‘ Hey, cap end away !”’ In aninstant she vanished. ‘ By 
de powers,” cried Dennis, somewhat startled at this; but he checked 
himself immediately, and put on the look of a person (as well at least 
as he could) who had seen nothing out of the common way. Never- 
theless the expression which Dennis had dropped, seemed to have 


teralong and anxious search, he became aware that there was no aper 
re There he was, shat up by four well built 
brick-and-mortar walls, with a roof of the same materials over bead, and 
the devil a door, or window, or even chimney, to be seen 
All this while the fire blazed brighter and brighter, the room grew hot- 
ter and hotter, and the monkey became more and more obstreperous, 
kicking and caffing poor Dennis, and knocking bim about as il be had 
been a three-legged stool and no Christian. “ Now fam ina nice w ay,” 
says Dennis to himself, for his throat was by this time as dry asa bone, 
and he would have given the world fora drop of drink. “And why 
don't you, my duck of thunder,” said the great ape, in a hoarse cracked 
voice,—" why don't you be off with the rest, and get some drink after 
your supper, instead of staying bere in other people's way, and hinder 
ing them in their lawful business.”—" Now,” says Dennis again to him 
sell, “this beats cock-fighting. The ape talks like a Christian, and he 
knows that Lam thirsty, though T never told him so.”—* Tell me so, you 
son ot asow’s dam!” said the ape, replying to Dennis's thoughts, for 
nevera word had he spoken. “And why the devil need you tell me 
youare thirsty? Didn't [see you, at the end of your supper, eat up 
the whole of a gizzard anda mitre of a turkey, that | myself devilled 
with my own bands as hot as mustard and pepper, curry and capsi 
cums, could make them. Och, a red-herring was a joke to them!’ 
— Well,” thoagit Dennis, “ be talks common sense any how ;"' and, 
looking round, he saw that a cap and pole were still lett in the corner. 
I have mentioned already that Dennis was a bold man, and onthe pre 
sent occasion his courage did not forsake him. He seized the cap and 
pole, and thinking to himsetf that any thing was betterthan to be bullied 
by a great baste of a monkey. and then burned alive to acinder within 
the bowels of the earth, he put on the first, struck the ground with the 
last, and exclaimed, * Hey, cap and away!’ At that moment, Dennis 
feltas if his corns were shooting, a twitch of inegrim passed from ear to 
ear,anda slight shock ran through his frame; he closed his eves, and 
when he opened them again, where in all the world do you think 
thathe found himself, butia the cellar of some gentleman, in a grand 
partof London called Wapping! And who do you think were there 
before him, but the identical twelve ladies with whom he had sapped! 
The moment Dennis made his appearance among them, up rose all 
the twelve, and there was another “ Grand welcome to Dennis Ready!’ 
‘So, Dennis, you are come at last,” saidthe ofdest-looking of the party 
— You may say that,” answered Dennis; ‘and the devil such a come 
did Lever come before.”"—* That's neither here nor there,” says the 
lady; “but would you taste a drop of drink Dennis ?'’— “Could a 
pig grunt?” answered Dennis ;—** it would be bad liquor that I 
would retuse this night any how.” At this all the ladies giggled; 
and one of them handed Dennis a stoup of light wine, which he, being 
no man to make two bitesof a cherry, drained off at a draught 
It would be long to tell bow Dennis enjoyed himself in his new 
situation and among his old acquaintance. They had none of them 
sealsto sit upon, nora table to hold their noggins, but sat in a circle 

| upon the floor, and handed about a sort of wooden stoup, hooped with 
withes) The youngest of the ladies, who acted as butler, kept draw- 
ing wine for the rest, sometimes from the cask, sometimes out of bottles 
as happened to suit their fancy, till before long there was not a corner 
in the cellar, and it was both roomy and well stocked, which had vot 
contributed its share to the entertainment of (he company. Meanwhile, 
Dennis became every moment more and more at his ease. He told 
his best stories, at which the ladies laughed heartily, and was petted and 
caressed, as one man among so many women is apt to be ; yet his mind, 
at times, misgave him, and for the soul of him he could not help suspect 
ing that the peals of laughter that shook the roof were as often at the 
expense of the story-teller as of the story. Now every body knows, 
(that is to say, every body who has been laughed at against his will,) 
that such suspicions by no means sharpen the wit; indeed, Dennis felt 
80 dashed, as often as the idea occurred to him, that some of bis wiltiest 
things had well nigh been spoiled. 

Things had proceeded thus for some hours, and Dennis drank so 
much, that it might have excited surprise in any other company how 
he could contain it all without getting stupid. The truth, however, is, 
that he had undergone that night so much excitement, that liquor could 
exert no power over him; or perhaps it would have been unreasonable 


the Old Bailey, be eaperienced the seme desire that he hed felt then, to 
sit down and arrange that portion of his apparel. But be never can 


forget the adventures of the night; and, “your honour may rely u 
it, that it Be all as trae as the Mass- Book.” ’ y rely spon 


So 
ANECDOTES. 
! 


Tam not aware that any writer, not excepting Lord King the recent 
biographer of Locke, bas noticed one of the most curious particulars 
in the history of the studies of our philosopher. It ap,ears, that bis 
memorable discovery, or developement of that new system of the “As. 
sociation of Ideas,” was an afterthought. tt never appeared in the 
first edition of the “ Eseay on the Human | nderstanding,” and when 
he sent it forth to the world, Locke certainly was not aware of the sur- 
prising novelty which bas immortalized his name 
manuserip: letter which accompanied the ne 
tion to Sir Hans Sloane 


I learn this froma 
w edition on its presenta- 


. : ‘Oates, Dee. 2, 1699. 
‘*Tteok the liberty to send you just before 1 left the town the last 


edition of my Essay. [do not intend you should have it gratis. There 
are two new Chapters in it: one of the ‘ Assuciation of Ideas.’ and 
another of * Enthusiasm.’ These two FT expect you should read and 
give me your opinion frankly upon. Though | have made other large 
additions, yet it would be to make you pay too dear to expect you 
should be at the task to find them out, and read them. You will do 
very friendly by me if you forgive me the wasting of your time on these 
two chapters.” 
Tt 

Daniel de Foe said there was only this difference between the fates 
of Charles the First, and his son James the Second; that the former's 
was a wet martyrdom and the other's a dry one, When Sir Richard 
Steele was made a Member of the Commons it was expected from bis 
ingenious writings that he would have been an admirable orator, bat it 
not proving so, De Poe said, “ He had better have continued the Specta- 
tor than the Tatler.”’ 

it 

The local designation of the following anecdote confirms its authen- 
ticity, which bowever required no other indication than the character 
istic humour of Addison in bis odd conception of o'd Montaige 

When Mr. Addison lodged in Kensington Square, he read over some 
of * Montaigne’s Essays,” and finding tittle or no information in the 
chapters of Whet their tiles promised, he closed the book more con- 
fused than satisfied, 

“What think you of this famous French author?" said a gentleman 
present. 

“Think !" said he smiling. “ Why that a pair of manacles, or a stone 
doublet would probably have been of some service to that author's 
infirinity.”’ 

“ Would you imprison a man for singularity in writing 7" 

“Why let me tell you replied Addison, “if he had been a horse 
he would have been pounded for straying, and why be ought to be more 
favoured because he is a man, | cannot understand,” 





A medical confession, frankly delivered by that eminent physician 
and wit, Sir Samuel Garth, has been fortunately preserved ; perhaps the 
truth it reveals is as conspicuous as its humour 

Dr. Garth (so he is called in the manuscript) who was one of the Kit 
Kat Club, coming there one night, declared he must soon be gone, 
having many patientsto attend; but some good wine being produced 
he forgot them. When Sir Richard Steele reminded him of bis ap- 
pointments, Garth immediately pulled out bis list, which amounted to 
filteen—and said, “It's no great matter whether | see them to-night or 
not, for nine of them have such bad constitutions, that all the physicians 


| inthe word can't save them, and the other six have so good constitu- 


tions that all the physicians in the world can't kill them. 


Sir Godfrey Koeller latterly painted more for profit than for praise, 
and is said to have used some whimsical preparations in bis colours 
which made them work fair and smoothly off, but not endure A 
friend noticing it to him. said, “ What do you think posterity will say, 


to expect that a man accustomed, as he was, to toss off, without winking | Sir Godfrey Kueller, when they see these pictures some years hence?” 


two or three gills of dry potheen, could, under any circumstances, be 


affected by a potation so thinas wine. Be this, however, as it may, 
Dennis began by degrees to express a longing for something more cor 
dial than Burgundy. He spoke of its lying cold on his stomach, mut 
tered something about the necessity of correcting it with whiskey, and 
became peevish when the lady butler assured bim that no such liquor 
was to be had. At last, she handed to him a measure of white brandy, 
containing about three gille, which Dennis cleared off before he could 
tell exactly what be was about ; after which his memory failed him, and 
he saw no more. , 

There is a great deal of obscurity attaching to the transactions which 
followed upon this draught of brandy. Dennis says, that be retains no 
distinct recollection of any thing further, than that he lay hall-buried 
in saw-dust, with his head resting on a hamper; while the ladies, grasp 


| 


ing their caps and poles, disappeared as they had formerly done frow | 


the cave in Hungry Hill. Why he did not follow their example, he 
has never thought it necessary to state; but that some circumstances 
detained him where he was, is certain. 

At an early hour next morning, the owner of the cellar discovered 
that his premises had been entered, and a vast quantity of liquor con- 
sumed. 
a heap of empty bottles, and, even when roused, far from being as sober 
as became a gentleman in his situation. He was charged with being 
concerned in the robbery; and thongh he roared out “ Murder” lustily, 
and swore that he was as innocent as the child unborn, neither gentle 
man nor constables, nor any other body, would believe him. Away 
he went, first to jail, and afterwards to trial, where appearances, to say 
the truth, were strongly against him The parties who found him in 


liquor; and the judge, who seems by the way to have been the late 
Recorder, Sir Jolin Sylvester, had nothing to do but to ask Dennis what 
he could say for himself. “Isit what I have got to say fur myself, that 
your honourable lordship means?” replied Dennis. “I have a deal to 
say: if ever an ill-used man stood betore your honour, he was nothing 
to Dennis Ready. for] never went into the cellar; | wes only found 
there, and I never took the wine, they only gave it to me, after feeding 








communicated a stock to his fair companions, who made it manitest, 
by the expression of their countenances, that they could wot abide 
swearing. 

Ashort pause now ensued, when up rose another of the sisters, w ho, 
putting ona eap, and taking a pole io her hand, went through the same 
ceremony as the first. She also vanished, after uttering the words “ lley, 


cap andaway!” as did the whole except one, the youngest, as it seemed | 


to Dennis, the best looking of the bevy, who lingered as if unwilling to 
lose the good company of Dennis. Bat even she proceeded at last to 
the corner, where, afler the cap was on her head, and the pole in her 
hand, she threw many a melanc holy look back upon the place where 
Dennis was sitting ““ Now what in allthe earth,” thought Dennis, * is 
the cratur standing dilly-dally for, looking at me, instead of following ber 
mates? Doesshe fancy that e Christian man, well come, and of good 
character, like myself, would have any thing to say to the likes of her?” 
But the never a word of all this escaped Dennis's lips. On the contrary, 
he was as civil and well-bred like, e« could be: and stood bowing and 
kissing his hand all the time the lady was adjusting her cap and potsing 
her pole. At lust the lady was ready for her journey: when laying her 
bandon her bosom. and heaving a deep sigh, she looked at Dennis, as 
much as to say, “1 make my last appeal,—won't you really ?"’"—but Den 
nis could not be melted le made a very low bow, p aced his hand 
upon his heart, and seemed to say, “f protest Madam,I would do ary 
thing to oblige you, but lam very sorry " He was interrupted here 
in his meditations, for, while his obeisance was vet incomplete, be heard 
the pole struck with violence on the ground and the words “ Hey, cap 
end away!" pronounced in an angry tone. When he lifted his head, she 
was gone 

“A good journey to you!” said Dennis aloud, when, on looking round 





he saw himself alone with the ape. But the monkey no sooner found 
that the ladies were departed, than he began to take ere at airs upon bina 
self He knocked the tables and seats about with mig violence 
exactiv asthe housemaid does atan inn when a feast is over:t Dennis 
who felt himself in the wav, as indeed he was. «+ t eye : tus 


search of the door by which toretire. Judge of his dismay, when, al 


me with salt victuals till the best saint in the calendar would have drank 
) if he had had drink offered to him, and been as thirsty as wag.’ It was 
surmised by the court that Dennis was crazy. “I have bad enough 
to drive me crazy,” said Dennis; “but I'll tell your honourable lordship 
| all about it :”” and he proceeded to narrate how he was walking along 
side Hunery Hill, how he stumbled over a stone, how he got into the 
} cavern, how thetwelve women cave him “a grand welcome,” how he 
ate his supper, how the women vanished, how the ape knocked bism 
| about, how he took the cap and pole, bow he found himself in the cel 
lar, how thirsty he was, how they offered him drink, how he drank it, 
and how he was found fast asleep, and thinking no harm next morn- 
j ing 
Many strange tales have been told inthe place in which Dennis had 
now the honour to stand: but this of his threw all others into the shade 
|“ And pray my good man,” said the jodge, ‘‘ what have you done with 


your cap and pole 7”"—** The devil & know I know,” said Dennis; “ but 
| my belief is, that if I had that cap and pole, I should be able to show 
| your honourable lordship that Dennis Ready is an honest man.” The 


| constable, who took Dennis into custody, bere stated, tha: he had found 
| in the cellar a long pole, and an outiandish4ooking cap, both of which 
| were now in court. “Would your honoar's glory please to conde 
i scend,” said Dennis, his eyes beaming with delight, “ jast to tell that 
honest man to hand me that cap and pole.” They were given to him 
| accordingly ; and he had no sooner laid hand onthem, than he fully sa 
tishied both judge and jury that he had spoken nothing bat God's truth 
| Putting the cap on bis head, and striking the ground with the pole, he 
| shouted Hey, cap and away ‘and immediately disappeared, leavin; 
all parties filled with amazement 
The words were no sooner out of Dennis's mouth, than he found him 
elfonce mere clambering the side of Hungry Hill, at the identics 
“pot where he had stumbled over the stone, and at the very same hou 


inthe evening That he really was himself (a matter which af first b 

somewhat doulited) was proved by! e fact that, just befure bis stumble 

acre *iv is stocking had given m some uneasiness to a eoll corn 
third toe on his left foot; and now, immediately on his retarn trou 


A search being instituted, Dennis was found fast asleep among | 


the celler deposed to the fact, as well as toa mighty consumption of | 


| “Say!” replied the artist; ‘ Why they'll say Sir Godfrey Koeller 
never painted them!” VI 


Many epitaphs and inscriptions were composed for Sir Isuace Newton. 
It was a contest with the wits of the day. We are only acquainted 
with the fine poem of Thomson, dedicated to his memory, and the 
inscription designed by Pope. I discovered an epitaph on the father of 
modern philosophy, which, as far asl have been enabled to ascertain, 
still lies in its manuscript state The conception is sublime as the 
subject. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
More than his name were less—'twould seem to fear 
He who increased heaven's fame, could want it here ; 
Yet when the suns he lighted up shall fade, 
And all the worlds he found, are first decayed, 
Then void and waste Eternity shall lie, 
Aud Time, and Newton's nome, together die. 
Vil. 


An epitaph on the Seottish Mary, may be found in the Harleian MB. 
681. The original may serve as an extraordinary specimen of the noble 
ispidary manner of compression on the style and the subject. It is the 
whole viography of that victim of love, of state policy, and of female 
jealousy. The close translation which accompanies the original, not 
inadequately conveys its force. 

EPITAPHIUM MARIA. STUARTA! REGINA SCOTLA 
Regibus orta, auxi Reges, Reginaque vixi ; 
Ter Nupta, et tribus orba viris, trian Regna reliqni: 
Gallus opes, Scotus cunas, babet Angla sepulebram. 
Issued from Kings, I greatened Kings, and kingly crowns bave worne; 
Thrice wedded, thrice a widow, I three kingdoms have foregone ; 
The French my wealth, the Scot my birth, the English bath my tomb 


oe 
SKYRZNECKI, THE POLISH HERO. 
From the Unpublished Manuscript of a Traveller. 
Arrived at the post-house at Linz, in Austria, my first care was to as- 


| certain whether the authorities at the Police-ofice would render our 


passports available for Berlin, without the necessity of sending them on 
to Vienna for the countersiguature of the Prussian minister. But it ap- 
peared that no arrangement of the kind could be accomplished. We 
were therefore constrained to make up our minds to remain at Linz an- 
til the retura of the passports from Vienna, whither they were aecord- 
ingly sent without delay. As soon as this business had been despatched 
we removed from the Post-haus to the Hotel Goldenen Lowen (Golden 


| Lion,) where, a« a fellow traveller from Lraunau had apprised os, the 


| 


eclebrated Polish chief, Skyrznecki, was residing incog. Not many 
minutes after we had been installed in our new domicile, my companion 
proposed that we should send up our names to the General, and solicit 
permission 10 pay our respects, a proposition so Consonantto my own 
wishes, that I did not hesitate a moment to acquiesce. The garcon 
warned us that there was little chance of our suit being granted, inas- 
much as Skyrznecki bad been for two months and a helf a tenant of his 
apartment, and invariably declined all visits; but we entertained a pre- 
sentiment, pardonable enough if the acknowledged influence of the 
English name on the Continent be considered, that cur application 
would not be rejected. ‘The garcon left us, and shortly afterwards re- 
turned with alook of surprive and good humour, saying, that the Gene- 


| ral would be most happy to receive “ the two Englishmen.” Our emo- 


tions may easily be conceived. My venerable companion had resided 
or many years in Rassia; he had been witness to the system of govern- 
ment prevalent in that empire; he had formed many valuable friend- 


ships amongst the Poles, and though deprived by the rigidity of Russian 


| regulations of those means of becoming acquainted with the course of 


i 


nyblie events which are available in freer countries, he had nevertheless 
contrived to learn as much of the progress of the affairs of Poland, as 
uficed to identify Skvrznecki io his mind with every thing that was 
rave. honourable, patriotic, and skilful. For my own part, shut out as 
fhad been from almost all intercourse with civiliged society for the pre- 
ious eight months,” and necessarily unacquainted as | was with all but 


The writer wae making a tour through the wildest parts of Persia. 
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the unbappy results of the Polish revolution, I did nut anticspate & lighe 


degree of bliss (han that of seeing and conversing with a sotdier anda 
of good repute. 

ar =o $odd Spee by the General for our visit arrived ; we went 
to bis roum, knocked at the door, and were instantly admitted. 
ad we been utter strangers to the name and character of Our Hew ac 
our demeanour might possibly have been more assured; but 
it is quite impossible that we eoutd have felt the less respect tor the 
individual who now rose lo receive us There was an air of majesty 
in bis port, blended with the must perfect grace, that irresistibly “ 
tracted the homage ol meaner mortals Had | met him io the — , 
I should involuntarily have takeo olf my hat, or at least bave iene 
contemplate his “ aoble presence.’ In stature he might have been 
about sis feet high, pehaps more; in Carriage le was eres t, without poe 
sessing astiadow of the ordinary stiffacss of the militares of the Contr 
the resull ol 


quaintanc e, 


nent; his countenance pale and somewhat wan, (evidently , 
confinement, inactivity, and distress of mind, )—buat hie eye 

forehead '—His keen grey eye, which at one glance uller d ath 
of rectitude, a capacity 
a (feeling of good 
vast e«x- 


and his 


jousand 


sentiments—that al once spoke a consciousness 
to command, a sense of its Owner's adverse condition 
will to all men, and a welcome to his immediate visitors,—ls 
panse of forehead, that encased a pure mind—these ay ay 
could only belong to oue of gentle bluod, secustomed to a‘ space in the 
world’s thought,” ' , 
ly aitired in an olive frock aud black Lrowsers, and bad apparently be nm 
reading, for on rising he laid down a bovok We apologised bor the tt 
berty, &e. but were speedily reassured, and ina few minutes bad zone 
over various interesting subjects of discussion, On taking leave of the 
General, we were invited to drink tea with bim that evenmg @ la mode 
Angloise, an invitation whi h we gladly accepted; Y 
our apartments, in excellent humour with the accident 
brought ws acquainted with one of Lie best and greatest men al the age 
My worthy fellow-traveller did not understanda syllable of French, but 
s0 animated and expressive were Skyrznecki's gesticulations, that he de- 
clared bimself almost as much delighted with Lhe interview as il he bad 
interchanged sentiments with the hero, or had comprehended every 
ln the evening we were, as may he supposed true to 


and noble 


and “dominion over bistellow men He was plain- 


and we returned to 
that bad thus 


word he uttered 
our apporntment, The conversation, naturally enough, ret rred te the 
affairs of Poland; and such progress had we made in one anothers confi 
denve in the course of an hour, that on ny expressing my ignorance of 
many of the most important and interesting features in the history of the 
recent revolution, Skyrznecki volunteered an account ol the whole bu- 
siness, from its commencement down to the capture of Warsaw. len 
deavoured, on retiring to my chamber, to commit to paper all that | bad 
thus heard, with @ view to its subsequent publication, bat on submitting 
the manuscript to my illustrious (rend, he seemed to think that the dig 
nity of the theme demanded something beyond a mere narrative; that it 
was of consequence enough of itself to form (he subject of an entire vo 
lume, upoo whien I destroyed my a moranda lest | might be tempted 
hereafter to make use of the weagre materials at the expense ol asenous 
and important cause, | the less regret the step because No, 20 of 
the admirable Cabinet Cyclopedia of Dr. Lardaer contains a History of 
the Llosurrection, which tn spirit and in phrase corresponds, as lar as my 
memory serves me, almost entirely with the description given me by the 
General 

As a pendant, however, to that “ History,” Lam tempted to offer a 
narrative which, Lam persuaded, will be read with interest by all who 
sympathise with the fortunes of so exalted a character and brave a sul- 
dier as Skyrznecki. Ut is arelation communicated by himself of his 
flight from Warsaw to Ceacow, alter he had been deprived of the com 
mand of the Polish army, and Gen. Krukovioski had assumed the gene- 
ral direction of affairs. The narrative may not possilly be fraught with 





Vr ider’s flight after the battle of Colloden, but | venture to hope. 
that U will at least be found as attractive as the sketch given in Dr, Lard- 
ner’s book of Stanistau’s escape 
NARRATIVE OF SKYRZNECKI’S ESCAPE FROM WARSAW. 
Krukovinski's preponderance, the rage and intrigues of the clubbists, 
or Jacobins, and the danger to his libe rly which the expected success of 
the Russians thréatened, suggested to Skyrznecki an immediate retreat 
from Warsaw. The hope, however, of a favourable change in political 
sentiment, added to alfairs of a private nature, dicteted a prolonged stay, 
provided it could be accomplished without exposing him to personal in 
jury. With this view, an honest citizen, on whom Skyraznecki could re- 
ly, was consulted, and requested to assist his temporary concealment 
within the town. The man complied, though the hazard was great, and 
immediately assigned ar apartment in his own house to the teeneral’s 
use, and supplied him with every comfort he could desire. Skyrznecki's 
wife in the mean time continued to reside in their own house, but all 
communication between them was purposely avoided. Accustomed to 
an active life, the rigid confinement to which Skyrznecki was now sub- 
ject, il assorted with his inclination or bis bealth; be was theretore in- 
duced, aftera time, to take occasional walks at nightfall, and on one ot 
these oceasions determined on a visit to his wife. He paid it, and the 
people of the house betrayed him to the existing Government! The 
consequence was, that the police were instantly on the alert to ascertain 
bis retreat and to arrest him, while the clubbists anxiously sought to as 
sassinate him. Every friend he had was visited, and closely questioned 
regarding their connivance of his movements and situation, but their re 
nies kept the interrogators still in the dark. Skyraznecki, however, 
ent that it was now high time to beat a retreat from Warsaw, and the 
only question was, how toeffect it? His host, in conjunction with bis 
wife, concerted the means, and at length induced the son of an old ser 
vant of Skyranecki’s stepmother, who resembled Skyraznecki in sta- 
ture and complexion, to apply for passports to enable him, as it were, 
to leave Warsaw on his own account. The passports being obtained, 
they were delivered to Skyraznecki, and a night fixed for bis departure 
Disguised as a valet, Skyraznecki repaired at the time appointes to a 
neighbouring street, where a carriage aud his own horses waited to re- 
ceive him. He jumped up and started off at a hard pace, successfully 
passed the barrier, where his person was compared with the description 
given in the passport, and succeeded in reaching an inn aot far from the 
nexttown. While he remained at the inn, two gens d'arms came in, 
and demanded his passports, which having been shown, accompanied by 
a rouble, they left the place. The innkeeper, a Pole, perceiving how 
ever that bis guest was a more distinguished individeal than 
papers set forth, earnestly counselled him not to pass through the 
town, “For you must know, Sir,” said he, “the commandant of the 
places is accustomed to sit at his window, to watch all travellers, to 
stop and question them; and believe me, Sir.” he added, “ you will 
never pass the scrutiny, for you do not look like a servant.” Skyrznecki 
deemed it prudent to act on this disinterested counsel, and after refreshing 
his horses, set forth on another route, or rather plunged into a forest, 
(whose mazes were unknown to all but the peasantry of the country, who 
warmly assisted the fight of their superiors,) and drove on until be reach- 
ed the precincts of a town,t where a priest to whom he was known, aud 
who was attached to him, resided. He consulted with this priest the 
means of advance while his horses were feeding; and another priest 
having been called in, it was agreed he should again alter his route, since 
the river Pelica, which it was necessary to cross, offered an impediment 
to his progress, inasmuch as all the bridges had been destroved during 
the campaign by Skryznecki's own orders, to prevent the ussians from 
harrassing his rear. Being ignorant of the newly proposed route, a 
persant was engaged, for a trifling sum, to convey Skyrzuecki and his 
driver to the proposed destination. After a reconnoissance they set off 
On their road, they encountered two Polish dragoons in the interest of 
the clubbists, but testifying neither alarm nor curiosty at this circum 
stance, they escaped their suspicion or scrutiny. Reaching a nerrow part 
of the river, they crossed it on rafiers, and cx ntinuing their route, reach- 
ed a town where they stopped to refresh themselves and hurses At the 
inn which Skyrznecki patup, the Burgmeister of the town presented 
himself and questioned Skyrznecki as to his person, his intentions, his 
destination, &e. Skyrznecks evaded his questions in a good-humoured | 
way, and told him he should know afte, 
nished, the Burgmeister renewed his ing 
informed bim that he was a Major Stanis 


dinner. The repast being fi 
wires, apon which Skyrznecki | 


bewski, and desired to proceed 
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n consequence of the tedious | 
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The writer had bees obliged te return to Lin 
quarantine required of him on the Bava 

Antiows hot to compr the 
neck: carefully av: town 
furmsh a clue to the resi jence of his friends. 
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who aided his fight, Skry2- 
which he passed, lest it might 


vided naming th roug} 


his | 


| stitutions and the manne 


a — 
lu a particular town. The Burgaeister, however, fraukly told him be 
believed him to be a Russian spy. Skyrznecks reasoned with him on 
the absurdity and injustice of such a supposition, and in evidence of bis 
being a genuine Pole, mentioned the names, condition, resicences, and 
means of various persons in the country round. The Burgmeister, never- | 
theless, was sceptical, but alter detaining our hero four hours, became a 
little more accessible to reason, and permitted Skyrznecki to depart, ac 
companied by an officer of the police Skyrzuecki bad not, however, 
proceeded (three versts from the town, when he was ov ertaken and ar- 
rested by sis lancers, who bad orders from the irresolute Burgmeister to 
carry him back. Skyrznecki, finding it in vain to attempt resistance, 
suiaitted to the mandate, and returned. On his arrival at the town, be 
found # room prepared for him, and strictly guarded. — He sent for the 
Burgmeister, who accordingly presented himseli, and things having thus 
reached a very hazardous crisis, Skyrznecki deemed it necessary to de- | 
clare himself openty to his gaoler, and request his assistance. Conceal- 
ing, however, the chief causes of his flight, Skyrznecki represented to 
the Burgmeister that he was an emissary fromthe Polish Government, 
(of which it was known he bad been a mewber,) and was proceeding to 
a palatine town, in order to assist in the formation of anew constitu: | 
tion for Poland. The Burgmeister, on this declaration being made, threw | 
himself at the feet of the General, entreated bis pardon for the severity | 
he had exercised, dwelt with mixed emotions of pity and regret on what 
the General bad suffered, and instantly supplied bin with the means of 
proseculing his journey. ; . 
Ie was now to enter upon the most dangerous part of his peregrina. 
He had the choice of either attempting to pass the Russian out- 
posts, or the outposts of a branch of the Polish army composed of, and 
attachedto, the clubbists party. Divers reasons influenced bim in the 
choice of the latter difficulty, and after nightfall he approached a s; ot 
where the Polish piquets were bivouacking. He was challenged on his | 
arrival, and having given the name be assumed, was conducted to the 
tent of the Licutenant-Colonel commmanding, who proved to bea cousin | 
}of Madame Skyrznecki's, and an old acquaintance of the General's. 
After taking some refreshment, and discussing with this person the affairs 
of Warsaw (of the latest news of which place our fugitive was the bearer) 
he desired to depart; but the Lieutenant-Colonel told bim lo his sur- 
prise, that he could oot suffer bim to proceed until he bad apprised Gen 
Roushidski, who commanded the whole of the outposts, of his arrival. 
Finding remonstrance unavailing, Skyrznecki consented that the General 
should be informed, but entreated that the reply might be expedited, 
As Gen. Roushidski, bad received his command from Skyranecki bim- 
self, the latter of course expected nothing less than toll permission to de- 
part. Bathe knew not how completely Gen. Roushidski was in the hands 
of the faction towhom bis depositism was owing. Instead of the free-| 
dom he anticipated, an order came for his being sent to a town, w hither 
he did not wish to repair, under the escort of an old officer bristling with | 
arms, Whiskers and mustacheos, accompanied by a lancer. Skyrznecki 
surveyed his guard from top to toe, and seeing they were more than a | 
inateh for his single arm, his indignation could not be restrained. He | 
protested against such an unwarrantable interference with bis personal | 
liberty, and conjured the Lieutenant Colonel to disregard the injunction 
j and let him depart alone. But his wife's cousin was as completely the 
| tool of the Polish jacobins as his superior officer, and pleading the military 
| doctrine of implicit: obedience to orders, informed Skyrznecki that he 
| wassorry, &c. but that he must perforce carry into etfect Roushidski’s 
| instructions 
| Asadernier resort, Skyrznecki now solicited an interview with the 
| General, which, after some time spent in deliberation, was agreed to. 
| Skyranecki weeordingly got into his carriage and waited, outside the 
quarters of Roushidski, the interview in question. Gen. Roushidski 
| soon made his appearance, but to the surprise of Skyrznecki, accom. | 


| 


thon. 


recognized a number of bis most determined enemies. At the first 
moment he uttered an exclamation of astonishment, but Roushidski | 
approaching the carriage took bim by the hand, and squeezing it signi: | 
ficantly, gave him to understand that the less said in anger the better. | 


Skyranecki accordingly turned to familiar matters, and spoke of the | 

latest news from Warsaw and the affairs of Poland generally. Alluding 

to the latter, the factious members of the staff assumed a lofty tone, and | 
catechised Skyrznecki regarding many of his military dispositions 
during the war; they likewise censured much of his government, and | 
complained that he bad shown undue favour tothe Polish aristocracy in | 
collecting them about bis person in preference to more or equally de- 
serving nen of humbie origin. Skyrznecki did not long condescend to | 
argue with these persons; he coldly told ibem that he did not recognize | 
their right to question him, and absolutely refused to hoid farther parley. 
He then desired leave to continue his route without an escort, as it did 

| notsort with his honour to be kept under such surreiliance, at the sawe | 

| time it wasanindignity he did not merit. The clubbists, however,steadi | 
ly retused, but in a milder tone, to comply with his wish. He persever- | 

| ed--he pledged himself that he would repair to the town they had indica- 
ted, though sore against his will, and appealed to his character as one | 
who had never brokon his word, and as a general who had often led | 
them to victory, as security for the performance of his promise. With- 
out appearing to consent, they suffered him to depart, and for four Ger- | 
man miles he pursued his route undisturbed by any other reflections 
than those snggested by his situation, and by a struggle asto whether he | 
should ultimately take a road which led to one of his own farms, or | 
keep his promise towards the ruffians he bad recently left. In this state 
of mind he arrived ata point where the road branched off intwo differ- 
ent directions, one leading to the town be bad promised to repair to, the 

) other to his aforesaid farm. He deliberated for a mon.ent Letween in. | 
clinstion and his parole, and ultimately suffered a high sense of honour 

| to triumph over the suggestions of nature. Atthe end of another mile 

| he reached the town, but found ashort time previously that he was pur- 

) sued by two clubbists on horseback. On artiving atthe barrier, his first 
question was, as to where Prince Czartorinski might be found. A 
house with lightsinthe window was pointed out to him, and thither he 
repaired at full speed, the clubbists stillin hot pursnit. He entered the 
house and found the Prince and several friends in council. They re- 
ceived him with open arms, and earnestly solicited intelligence of the 
state of affairs at the capital, In the mean time the clubbists, who had 
followed Skyrznecki, were endeavouring to raise a clamour in the 
town,and shortly collected acrowd around the house. A Lieutenant. | 
Colonel of firm character and extensive influence went below, and | 
partly by reason, partly by threats and reproofs, subdued the angry spirit \ 
that had been showed. Hethen conveyed Skyraneckito bis owncha- 

| teau, gave him fresh horses, and accompanied him without fartber mo 
lestation to Cracow. 

It might have been supposed that in this independent little republic 
his troubles would have ended, but the treason which sapped the foun 
dation of his eminence, and hastened the Polish catastrophe. had spread 
its poisonous influence to the very confines of Poland. Even in Cra- 
cow, clubbists. who had sought retreat from the disasters of the cam- 
pen, meditated the murder of their cheiftain. He was, there/ore, ob- 
liged to take refuge in the house of the Bishop of Cracow, until a new 
enemy, inthe persons of the Russian troops under Rudiger, entered the 
town, and olbtained information of the place of his retreat. It now be- 
came necessary to screen him from the vigilant search of his foes, and 
a laree dark cellar beneath the Bishop's house was selected for the pur 
pose. In the menn time the Austrian Consul was solicited privately 
to assist his fight into the Imperial territories. to which he consented. 
and aflera littl time contrived to conv ey the iliustrious subject of this 
sketch across the Vistula to Podgorze, in Gallicia, where he was re- 
ceived with cordiality and distinction. 

Skyrznecki was subsequently directed by the Imperial Government 
to repair to Linz (avoiding Vienna" in his route), there to remain on 
Stee to “i — qeeee should be brought to some definitive 
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them? But I can declare solemnly, to whoever it may be, that I was an q 
man in my politcal career.”—“ He has spoken the truth,” said the old Count 
Mostowski (late Prime Minister at Warsaw), to whom I showed the letter. “ He 
was all honowr,—and asa soldier he possessed every military quality but the 
essential—good fortune !” most 





SUNIMALY, 


The Queen. —We understand that although the Queen bas never con- 
cealed ber dread of the ulira Reform principles, she has never directly 
or indirectly interfered in favour of the Anti-Reformers. The idea of 
her baving used any influence over the mind of the King, say those who 
are about the person of their Majesties, is prepostesous. The King 
is not a man to submit to petticoat government, nor isthe Queena 
woman who would attempt to exercise it. With respect to the non-ap- 
pointment of a Chamberlain in place of Lord Howe, we are assured 
that it arises purely from economy. The Queen can dispense with 
such an officer, and the bonourable use which she has lately made of 
portion of her income, makes it necessary for ber to be 
economical. 

The Privilege of the Entreé— March of Intellect —This peculiar privilege 
of the British Court was guarded with most particular care and attention 


| in the two last reigns; but bis present Majesty, a sador in the truest sense 


of the term, having on his accession to the throne, been studiously 


| indifferent to forms and privileges, various innovations and indeed liber- 


ties bave been taken with the Court, which have occasioned in sume in- 
stances singular correction, and in others monitory caution.—The pa- 
pers of last week have noticed the presentations at late Levees, of Tai- 
lors, Apothecaries, &c.! and called for interierence of the proper 
authorities. 


Prince George of Cumberland, who has now entered his 14th year, 
possesses an atniable disposition, and gentle and even polished manners. 
He is a lively, active, and intelligent youth, with observations and infor- 
wation far beyond his years. 

Prince ‘Taileyrand’s departure is fixed for the 16th or 17th of the pre- 
sent month. Itisby nu means certain that his stay in Paris will be long. 
Indeed, his Highness himself calculates upon returning in three months ; 
and so does the Duchess de Dino, by whom he will be accompanied. In 
the event of the establishment of the Prince in the Ministry of Louis 

*hilippe, Count Fiahault will be appointed his successsor at the British 
Court. Lf, however Prince Talleyrand succeeds in obtaining the porte- 
feuille, it will probably be only pro tem., as the Duke Decazes has the 
greatest influence over Louis Philippe.-—London, June 2. 

Lord William Russell is despatched with a squadron of three or four 
men-of-war on a special mission to Portugal.—His Lordship, who isa 
Colonel in the service, and A. D.C. to the King, bas for this purpose 
received the local rank of Brigadier-general, and is accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Hare and Badcock. 

Lord Palmerston complains sorely, we hear, of the recent attacks 
upon him in the papers, and it is half insinuated by the friends of his 
Lordship, that they are made at the instigation of two other Cabinet 
Ministers. 

The Earl of Mulgrave, it is expected, will leave town this day to 
proceed to Jamaica, to enter on the duties of bis important office. Lord 
Seaford goes out in the same vessel with the Noble Earl, forthe purpose 
of superinteading the arrangements requisite to be put in execution to 
repair the damage done to his estates in the colony, during the insurrec- 
tion of the negroes. Lord Seaford, itis expected, will remain a twelve- 
month at Jamaica.—Court Journal, June 2, 


The Bazaar in King-street, which cost Mr. Maberly sixty-seven thou- 


so many striking events as the description [have somewhere read of the | panied by a stalf of at least twenty officers, amongst whom Skyrznecki| sand pounds, Mr. Warn, of Miocing-lane, has purchased fornine thousand 


pounds, not fifteen thousand. 


Mr. Richard Lander, the traveller in Africa, has left town to prosecute 
his discoveries in that quarter of the globe; principally on account of 
His brother, Mr, 
Jobn Lander, does not accompany him. 

Prince Polignac has been amusing himself during his imprisonment, 
with writing a pemphlet on the events which led to his own overthrow. 
Itis ably written, and contains a great deal of useful and curious infor- 
mation. The Prince stil! insists, that the Ordinances did not cause, al- 
though they might have hastened, the revolution. 

Prince Lieven arrived in town on Thursday last, from Richmond to at- 
tend aconference. 

THE CREATION OF MAN, 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Before the creation of man (tis a fable 
Not borrow'd trom ALsop, as most fables are) 
A circumstance happened, for which I’m unable 
pal 
To mention my author, whoever he were. 


Dame Care took a walk by the side of the river, 
Till weary she sat herself down for a time; 

Then for her amusement (we ne’er should forgive her 
She moulded a form from the clay and the slime. 


Two arms and two legs she affixed to the figure, 
But wherefore I do not pretend to explain ; 
Some six feet in height, or perhaps rather bigger, 
A head on its shoulders—alas, for the brain ! 


The tide would have soon wash'd away the frail image, 
But Jove coming by, gave it motion and life; 

And by all the traditions brought down from that dim age, 
Betwixt Jove and Care there began an odd strife. 


The quarrel was this :—having made such a creature, 
They could not together agree on its name; 

And Care, who was always perverse in her nature, 
Refused e’en to Jove to relinquish her claim. 


At length Jove proposed to refer it to Saturn; 
Dame Care with reluctance came into the plan ; 
And Saturn decreed, that all after this pattern 
Should be called (what a monstrous absurdity '\—Mav. 


The ownership then was as stiffly disputed ; 
Dame Care wish'd for ever to make him her drudge ; 
But ber scheme with the notions of Jove little suited, 
So Saturn again was called in as judge. 


Man’s but man, said the father of gods, ‘ not immortal, 
And Care's shall he be from the day of his birth; 

But his soul shall be Jove’s when it enters bis portal, 
While his body returns to its owner—the Earth.” 


To this wise decree both the parties consented; 
Poor man for himself had a few words to say, 

But Jove turn’d his back, and Dame Care soon prevented 
His murmurs by stopping his mouth up with clay. 


At her Majesty's drawing-room on Monday, Sir J. Campbell, asa 
Highland Chief, wore a magnificent Scotch dress ; the Tartan plaid was 
looped up witha profusion of Scotch jewels.—The Hon. F. Stanhope, as 
Chamberlain to the IrishCourt, wore a violet-colour dress coat, splendid- 
ly covered with embroidery of gold shamrocks. 

The Dutch and Belgic Armies.—We learn from en officer very recently 
arrived from Holland and Belgium, that the Duteb army is ina high 
state of discipline and efficiency; the cavalry, well mounted and equip- 
ped; the infantry, well clothed, armed, andin good order: the artillery 
very effective, end the pontoon train ina most excellent and serviceable 
state. Their regular army amounts to about 80,000 men. exclusive of 
the militia, which may be calculated at about 20,000 They are repre- 
sented to move with great accuracy in the performance of their evolu- 
tions, and to be anxious to give practical proofs of their abilities as sol- 
diers.—The natives of Friedland, embodied into regiments in their ser- 
vice. are described as particularly ferocious in their attacks, and in the 
melee, they ase the knife ith great dexterity Should there bea strug- 
gle between the parties, the celebrated re ply of Palafox will be a terri- 
ble “war-ery” for their enemies. The Dutch bead quarters is at Bois- 
le-Duec, where the Prince of Orange commands.—The Belgian army, 
said to amount to about 60 or 70 thousand men, is not reported to be in 
quite so effective a state ; they are deficient in cavalry, and their artillery 
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is by no means equal to that of the Dutch; they are, however, in good 
spirits, and cry the * Braves Belges” forever. King Leopold commands 
hee in person, and hes fixed his head-quarters, we understand, at 
Diest. 

King’s Theatre —Tamburini bas made his promised appearance, and 
we are happy to pronounce it the most deservedly successtul one of the 
season. [le isin fact a superb singer, and one whose qualifications are 
quite peculiar to himself; for with al! the depth, and almost all the pow- 
er, of Labiache, be bas alltbe finish and flexibility ot Rubini, aud scarcely 
less sweetness of tone and brlliance of execution, 

German Opera.—The attraction of the German company, appears to 
increase with each successive performance ; and it is extremely pleasant 
to see so vast, and of course su mixed, an assemblage, enjoying, to the 
extent they evidently do, such an intellectual and noble pertorm 


ance as Beethoven's “ Fidelio,’—a work of the very highest grade iu | 


point of science, and possessing, at the same time, a dramatic cbaracter 
of the most stimulating kind, although totally distinct from that pervading 
any other opera hitherto produced in the metropolis. The compositions 
of Beethoven, with which the English musical world were previously fa- 
miliar, distinguished as they are by the voldestand most iotricate harmo- 
nies, and displaying in every movement evidence of original fancy and 
profound investigation into the principles of the science, yet gave tew indi- 
cations of the composer's possessing the last-mentioned quality. [lt was re- 
served for the present occasion to strike out a new source of refined de- 
light for the lover of sweet sounds, and to startle the public mind by the 
production of an opera so pregnant with meaning and pathos, as to com. 
pela fixedness of atiention, which we never saw bestowed on any pro- 
duction even of the volatile imagination of Rossini.—London paper. 

The Speaker's elevation to the Peerage is now said to be so certain, 
that the patent only awaits the Right Hon. Gentleman's choice of a 
title. Harwich and Rochford are said to be the places which dispute 
the honour.-—Morning Herald. 

The Duke of Richmond-—The Morning Chronicle having spoken of the 
Duke of Richmond as an officer who had seeu no service, the tollow ing 
narrative has been made public :—" The Duke of Kichimoud entered the 
army in 1809. and joinea Lord Wellington on the day of the battl« of 
the Coa, in 1810. He was present as aides-de-camp to Lord Wellington in 
the battles of Busaco, Fuentes d’ Honor, Salamanca, Pyrenees, and Vit- 
foria, the passage of the Bidussoa, the affairs of Sabugal, Nivelles, and 
in frout of Bayoune, and in every skirtnish from 1510 to 1514; was pre- 
sentat the siege and stormings of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajus, and St. Se 
bastien, and was severely wounded in the lungs, commanding a compa- 
ny of the 52d regiment in the Light Division at the battle of Orthes. He 
was also present at the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and mareb- 
edinto Paris with the Duke of Wellington’s victorious army. His Grace 
purchased his licutenancy and company, and was promoted to the bre- 
vet ranks of Major and Lieutenant-Ccl. according to the rules of the 
service, for having twice brought home the despatches. 


The paintiags, books, and articles of vertu, forming the most splendid 
collection in treland, the property of Henry Harrington, Esq. of Gran 
geon, in the county of Wicklow, are now sabmitied to public view at 
the Earl of Fingall’s house, in Great Denmark street, Dublia, previous 
to their being broughtto the hammer. The library contains many thou- 
sand volumes, including works of (he greatest variety, There are thirty 
thousand engravings; the coins, shells, and minerals afford some of the 
choicest specimens; and amongst the paintings, which are between one 
and two thousand in number, are to be found some of the finest efforts 
of the old masters. The entire, it is said, cost Mr. Harrington one bhun- 
dred thousand pounds, and took him balf a century to get together; like 
another Beckford, he is now obliged tu part with this almost matchless 
collection, and, like the owner of Foothill Abbey, isthe proprietor of 


Grangeon remarkable for his eccentricities. Hundreds of these paintings, | 
it is stated, have remained for years unpacked, awaiting the building of 
} 


an addition to bis picture gallery. 

The Blush of Modesty.— Paint us, dear Zeuxis,” said some of the 
chief inhabitants of Cortona, * paint usa portrait of the Grecian Helen, 
and in her, the beau-ideal of female loveliness” “I consent,” replied 
the artist, “on condition that you send to me, as models, six of the most 
beautiful maidens of your city, in order that L inay select from each 
some particular charm.” On the morrow they came, so beautiful in 
youth and gracefulness, that now for the first time the painter misirusted 
the power of his art. ‘ Ye are indeed fair, my charining maids,” he 
said; “but it is indispensable that you should sit to me unveiled” 
“Unveiled!” they allexciaimed io surprise: “unveiled! never! never!” 
was echoed from mouth to mouth. By dint, however, of entreaties, but 
more by flattery, the courteous artist succeeded in allaying the scruples 
of five of them, but the constancy of the sixth remained unshaken. 
“Though it were to be Venus herself,” she cried, indignantly, “ | would 
not consent” All expostulation was vain—she fled, blushing. Zewnis 
took his pencil and colours -studied his models, and alter a lew weeks 
of incessant labour, produced his ‘‘ Helen,” the glory of his art, and 
the admiration of the world. The day of public exhibition arrived; 
the applause was unanimous—the candid and unprejudiced were en- 
raptured—the jealous and the envious reclaimed or overawed. But, 
alone dissatisfied amidst the universal triumph, the artist exhibited on 
his wrinkled brow the marks of discontent. “ Ever prone as thou art,” 
said his friend Aretus, “to discover faults in thy own performances 
where none exist, what can now be thy subject of regret?” “The 
drawing,” replied Zeuxis, ‘is perfect, the subject faultless, and [I mig t 
indeed write underneath it, ‘henceforward it will be easier to criticise 
this picture than toimitate it;’ but there is still one thing wanting to its 
perfection.” ‘And what cau that be?” “The blush of the sixth 
maiden.’’—La Belle Assemblée. 


The Pitt Club.—The triennial festival of the birth-day of William 





Pitt was celebrated at Merchant Taylors’ Hall on Wednesday, the Duke | 


of Wellington in the chair. About four hundred noblemen and gentle- 
men sat down to dinner, and the evening was spent with the greatest 
conviviality. 


At the Marchioness of Lansdowne’s rout on Monday evening, a Fo- | 


reign Ambassadress of high rank declined to alight from her carriage, 
unless her Highness was permitted to enjoy a privilege usually confined 
to the members of the Royal Family; that of having her equipage 
drawn up in the court-yard of the mansion. The police officers stationed 
at the entrance, represented that their orders respecting the regulations 
of the carriages were peremptory; but ultimately it was agreed that 
they should solicit the Marquess to extend the indulgence in question to 
the Foreign Ministers. His Lordship instantly granted the request, and 
the lady then alighted, but her carriage was called alter remaining scarce 
ly more than half an hour at the entertainment.— Moraing Herald. 
{The following illustrates a very singular custom of the Buenos Ay- 
reans. } . 
The Carnival at Buenos Ayres.—The Carnival plavers at Buenos Ayres 
have had three fine ficld days. By Carnival law it ought not to have 
commenced antil Sunday ; but as early as Friday evening some black 
boys and girls, in the shape of skirmishers, were throwing water; and 
others engaged in it on Satarday evening, the vespers of the important 
day. During the week, preparations for action were going on; stores 
of water,and plastered egg snells filled with water were provided ; syrin- 
ges were likewise added as a sort afartillery to cover the attack. On 
Sunday active operations commenced, and in the afternoon it raged 
with considerable fury, men and women, boys and girls, of ail sorts, of 
all sizes, and of all colours, from the jet black negro of Congo-land to 
those of fairer tint, occupied the honse tops, baleonirs, windows, &c 
of nearly every house, and throwing water upon all the passers by, 
and receiving in return vollies of egg shells, amidst the din and confasion 
which such a scene may be supposed to create. This was continued 
on Monday and Tuesday On the afternoon of Mond av some dusky 
ladies appertaining toa brigade, which badtaken up a position at the 


house of a musical professor, (where they had been giving specimens | 


of the aria of “ Water parted from the Sea,” and from the grand chorus 
© He cave thear Egg shells") where tempted to leave their entrenchment, 
and sallied into the street armed with pitchers and tin pots filled with 
water,in order to pursue seme youths oftheir own lasting colour, who 
had heen playi igupon them with syringes and egg-shells It was an il! 
advised sortie-—the fair dameels were obliged to retreat, but were cut 
off. and took retuge inthe pstio of our mansion they were instantly foi 


lowed hy their swarthy opp nents—a smart action tock place; a tub of | 





water in the patio became an object of great contention with the belli 
gerents—the ladies were soundly dacked and sned for mercy The 


parties were too eagerly engaged in war to listen to any expostulations 


| of ours upon this sudden irruption on péutrat territory; but after the 
battle they retreated quietly, “bag and baggage.” The infatuation of 
the female carnivatists is astonishing: it appears impossible for them to 
to withstand the temptation to throw water, they rush to the assault 

with Nesonian ardour. ’ 

Charge, Aguateros, charge ! 

On, egg shells, on!— 

Were the last words of——”" 
We sew anelderly black female, whom we should think had never been 
tound guilty of laughing in all ber life, throwing water upon every one 
that passed in the street, as if it had been a matter of course, a part of her 
creed, or enjoined upon her as a penance, preserving, at the same time, 
the most imperturbable countenance. The watered egg shelis were 
| sold in the streets during the Carnival. On ‘Tuesday morning a heavy 
rain interfered with the sports’ but it sabsided in the afternoun, and they 
recommenced with vigour. A few maskers and persons in fancy dres 
ses traversed the streets, but they were drenched with water, —the spirit 
of masquerading seems as yet not to have travelled to this part of the 
world. Carnival gives rise to a great deal of visiting among the Carni- 
val players, who crowd toa house eligibly situated for the fan, or what 
might be called “ a good stand If the ladies of Buenos Ayres were to 
set the example and anstain from this witless amusement of water-throw- 

ing, it would soon become obsolete. —Buenos Ayres paper, March 17. 

Don Pedro has appeared off the Tagus with his fleet, and an active 
correspondence has been opened between the French and the English 
Ministers with the Minister of the Court of Spain. They require ot 
Spain to observe the strictest neutrality during the approaching events, 
and pledge the adherence of Don Pedro to the terms of his Procta 
mination, 

The Paris papers of the 8th announce that Young Napoleon had suf- 
fered a relapse, and a passenger of the ship Marcus arrived on that 
morning from Rotterdam reports that an express arrived at Frankfort 
while he was there, announcing bis death, and a new revolutionary 
movement in Poland, 


<a 
RIOTS AT PARIS. 
From the Papers received by the Francis 1st. 

We have confined ourseives almost exclusively to the particulars of 
the insurrection in Paris as we have neither time or space to trace the 
movement in the departments. Of these Maine et Loire. La Vendée, 
Loire Inferieure, Deux-Sevres and several others, are placed under 
Martial Law by Royal Ordonnance. It bas been discovered that the 
Duchess de Berri and Gen. Bourbon have visited all the southern pro 
Vioces, and many of their circulars aud private orders have been seized 
and published. 

The accounts came to us only through the Ministerial papers, the li- 
beral ones having been either suppressed or issued with blank pages, and 
we have no correct means of judging of ihe disturbances but by their 
partial representution. Yet from them, we learn enough to eacite great 
anxiety forthe future. The disbandment of the Polytechnic school— 
the declaring Paris and several of the departments under Martial Law— 
the suppression of the liberal presses—the admitted force of the Chou- 
ans and the presence of the Duchess de Berri and Gen. Bourbon—all 
lead us to apprehend further difficulties. It will be perceived by our 
translation from the papers of the Sth that on the 7th avother attempt 
was made in Paris, the first and principal attempt having been made on 
the 5 b and suppressed on the 6th. 

The papers are literally filled with accounts of the depredations of 
the Chouans and Carlists, their sieges of towns and disarmiment of the 
National Guards, &c. &c. with the movement of trooos and proclama 
tions of the government with rega:d to the movements in the South 

M. le duc Fitz James was arrested at his house on the morning of the 
7th ult 

The three Arrondisements in the West placed under Martial Law con 
| tain 234 parishes, namely, that of Laval, 95; Chatean-Gontier, 79; ang 

Virré, 62. It is said that on forwarding the Ordonnance to Laval, the 
Minister enjoined the immediate military occupation of all places noted 
as rallying points, or places where meetings are held 

Paris Exchange, June 8.—Vive per ceuts. con. 08 98; three per cts. to 
22nd June 6575; Reot quarter per cent. 82; bank actions 1700 1697 50 

It is suid that Protocol No. 63, ie relation to the elfairs of Belgium 
j}and Holland, has been issued, which is of threatening character towards 

King William. 
DISTURBANCES IN PARIS. 

It is with the deepest regret that we have to record the scenes which 
have disgraced a s« nnity to whieh political feeling ough to have been 
a stranger, and in which all parties ought to have anited with sincerity 

lead mutual forbearance. Around the tomb of Lamarque, the hero o} 
| Oberlitz, of Laybach, of Wagram, of Alta-Julia, and ot Col Saero, ali 
| Frenchmen might have assembled to mingle their regrets, and those who 
| most opposed the political career of the statesman might bave joined in 
bewailing the warrior, while his political portisans micht have found sul 
| ficient theme for admiration nod regret in his attachments as a soldier 
| without forcing into relief bis comparatively unimportant career as a 
legislator. But faction willed it otherwise; and the avowed intention 
| of the Ultra Opposition to make the funeral procession of General La. 
marque atriamphal ovation for that purty, and to force a contrast be 
tween this solemnity and the funeral of M. Cassimir Perier, compelled 
Government to act ina manner calculated to defeat this intention, par 
ticularly as information was received on Monday thatattempts would be 
inade by the most avowed enemies of the existing order of things to 
turn to profit any feeling hostile to Government which might be mani- 
tested by the assemblage.—Accordingly orders were given to the troops 
) forming the garrison of Paris to be in readiness to actif required, and 
| the official funeral honours ordered to be rendered to the deceased were 
only such as were strictly required by his rank asa General, and a Mem 
| berof the Chamber of Deputies. The Ecole Polytechnique was like 
| wise forbidden to come out On the other hand, every means had been 
taken tu secure an imposing attendance both of National Guards and 
other citizens, and long before the hour appointed for the starting of the 
procession, the Rue St Honoré, the Place de la Revolution, and the 
acjacenut streets were filled with a dense crowd. 





The whole procession, which, on account of the great crowd was | 


compelled (notwithstanding the heavy rain whieh fell in the early part 
| of the day) to move very slowly ; occupied two hours and ten minutes 
in passing As the body arrived at the Madelaine, the young Duke de 
Nemours in his uniform as Colonel of Lancers, met it, and after shaking 
| hands with several members of the Deputations, who were known to 
| him, ordered two Sergens de Ville, who were within the line of the cor 
|tege to retire. This little incident was received with loud cheers. At 
| thistime the most perfect good humour appeared to prevail; the first 
thing that occurred to raise the storm, wasinthe Place Vendome, whither 
‘the body had been taken down the Rue de la Pais, in order teat it might 
| make the tour of the colamn; on passing, the Etat Major, at an upper 
window, of which were tw or three officers, tue piquet at the entrance 
instead of presenting arms retired into the guard house, and closed the 
| doors, some young men called on the officers to order the guard out, but 
no attention was paid to them, until about a dozen of the National Guards 
joined them. and made the same demand, m atone sufficiently peremyp 
tory to show that they were in earnest, on whic h the officers retired from 
the window, and in few moments the guards turned out, and paid the 
usual honours 
Chis circumstance added to a report circulated the same moment, that 
the smallness of the attendance of the field officers of the garrison of 
Paris, was in consequence of direct orders frown Government, excited 
After the retorn of the procession tu the Boulevards, it 
poceeded quietly until its arrival at the Rue de Grammont, at the corner 
of which, were four gentlemen on the terrace of a house called the Cir 
cle: onthe ery of— hats off" being raised, taree of them retired, tut 
the fourth remained without removing his bat; at the same moment il 
| was circulated in the cro +d that the individual in question was the Duke 
lof Fitz James, anda number of young men instantly detached them 
selves from the procession seized the chairs which line the Boulevards, 
broke them in pieces, and were. itis said, about to storm the house, when 
the Duke retired, and the damage was confined to a few windows bro 
ken —It was reported, however, @ few minutes afterwards, that some of 


loud murmurs 


the populace entered the house, an ! compelled the Dake to come again 
} into the haleony and salute the procession ; hat we do not know whether 
| the renort is correct Opposite the Porte 81. Denisa scuffle took place 
| between a Sergent de Ville and 4 decore of J ily, who carried a flaz, on 
| which the former drew his sword and severely wounded the latter, who 


—— 


| took refuge among the company of Artillery which was passing at ioe 
time; gpveral other Sergent de Ville came to the assistance of their Com- 
rade, and allempted to take the wounded man into eustody ; bat the ar- 
tillery men resisted them, and ultimately disarmed the police, whom 
| they compelled to take refuge in the guard house of the Chateau d' Eau. 
The wounded man was carried to the barracks of the Minimes. Just 
before the head of the processiva reached the Poat d'Austerlitz, a coasi- 
| derable number of young men from the Ecole Polytechaique, who bad 
| escaped from their confinement, by scaling the walls of the school, join- 
ed the cortege, aud were received with loud shoats. Opposite to the 
Pont d'Austertitz, a scaffold hung with black, aud decorated with ow 
merous flags, had been prepared lo receive the body while the speeches 
were being pronounced, but in conse quence of the immense crowd it 
Was found impossible to ac omplish the removal of the body, and it re- 
mained on the car while Marshal Claugel, M. Manguin, M. Calabert, 
M Pons, the Portuguese General Saldanha, aod a Polish General, (we 
believe Gene al Romarine) delivered discourses during which the peo- 
ple manifested great egitation, and displayed a feeling w holly at variance 
} with the sulemn mature of the ce remony to which they were assisting. 
This was particularly the case during the speech of M, Manguin, 
which was very animated, and coosisied of warm eulogioms on the po- 
litical sentiments of General Lamarque, aud consequently censure of 
the proceedings of Government. General Laylayette then addressed 
the people, end implored them not to sully the sole moity ot the day by 
ung acts of disorder or illegality. He was received with the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations, and on descending from the plattorm was con- 
ducted in triumph to his coach, the horses of which were taken out, and 
he was dragged Lome by the populace. On the conclusion of the speceles, 
which was about hall-past five, the body was removed into the hearse in 
waiting to convey it to Eyres (Lendes,) and the car returved along the 
| quays. Wohuile the speeches were being made, the regiments of the line, 
drawn up on the borders of the river, fired the usual number of salutes, 
jand then marched off, the bands playing the Marselloise at the request 
of the people, who replied by loud shouts of lave la Rigne! In the 
meantime, however, that part of the procession which had not been able 
| to get nearer tothe plattorm than the Place dela Bastille, and which 
| consisted principally of the Amis du Peuple, and other similar societies, 
had become involved in a contest with the regiment of Dragoons sta- 
tioned there, and just as the car withthe unarmed National Guards, and 
other followers of the procession, was returning towards the Rue St. An 
toine, the Dragoons charged down that street. and several individuals 
were wounded At the same time,a man on horseback who had been 
parading about witha red Mag, on which was inscribed, in black letters, 
* Liberte ou la Mort.” reappeared with a number of other individuals, 
shouting © Five la Republique,” ow which the Dragoous fired their car- 
, bines, and a general « ry of to arms was heard 
Ina few minutes barricades were formed at the end of Pont d'Auster- 
litz, at the entrance of the roads on each side of the canal and across the 
quay. The contagion svon spread to other parts of Paris, and in the 
Rues St. Antoine, St. Denis, St. Martin, Montmartre, and Croissant, 
| barricades were formed by overturning carts, coaches, &e. A few 
| attesnpls were made to unpave the streets, bat the labourers were so few 
| that seareely any progress was made. The lamps were broken in a great 
nomber of streets, and the stone pillars on the Boulevards, used to stick 
bills against, were thrown down, Several guardhouses were taken by 
, the populace, bul we believe that the troops regained possession of all of 
them, that of the Bank was awong the number, but the people remaimed 


but a very short time in possession of it, ‘The rappel was beat in every 
quarter during the whole of the evening; and, in general, the National 
| Guards answered the callin considerable numbers; but in several arron- 
| dissements there appear dto exist some dissension in the members of 
| the legions, asto the propriety of taking up arms against the citizens 
on the present occasion, and many of them returned home sgain, It 
} was also said that some of the artillery was among the insurgents. All 
the shops were closed at an early hour, and several of the theatres were 
notopen. At the moment we write (hall-pust twelve) the firing, whieh 
had been violent in the direction of the rues Montmartre and St. Denis, 
has nearly ceased, and the rain (a dreadtul enemy in l’arisian ¢meutes) 
It is of course 
impessible to form any idea of the number of killed and wounded, or 
Lit the actual situation of the combatants in the more remote parts of 
Paris; but, from the total want of any apparent organization or pre- 
arranged plan among the people, and the judicious manner in which 
| the imposing foree of caval y, artillery, and infaniry, now in the enpital, 
has been distributed in every spot likely to become the scene of combat, 
| there does not appear to be mach probability of the insurgents (« hat- 
ever may be their object) being able to oppose any effectual or length- 
ened resistance, 


has again begun tu fall in heavy and frequent showers 


LATEST PARTICULARS. 

Paris is tranquil. We have visited this morning the Rue St. Martin 
andthe Cloiture St. Mery, and we find that it was notin the charch it- 
sell that the insurgents made their head-quarters, after being driven from 
their grand barricade in the Marche des Innocens, but in the House No. 
0), rue St. Martin, which is opposite to the rue Aubry le Boucher. 
We also learn that the successful attack on this position was directed by 
| Gen, Tiburce Sebastian, and not by Marshal Soult. The barricades 
throughout that quarter appear to have been very oumerous; and in 
some cases, particularly inthe rue St. Mery and the rue de la Verrerie, 
to have been taken with considerable difficulty 

During the King’s progress through Paris, be frequently met litters 
with wounded men in them, on which he addressed some words of con- 
solation to them, and directed their names and addresses to be taken 
down, At the Chateau d’'Rau in particular, a National Guard who 
had been wounded in the foot was stretched out on a mattress,—* Sire,” 
suidhe, ‘Lhave just been fighting for my country, for liberty, and for 
my King. Lhave several ebildren, whom] recommend to you. “ty 
adopt them,” was the reply of Louis Philip 
It is said that 1,500 ex-Gardes du Corps and ex-officers of the Royal 

Guard were organised in Paris, and that a considerable number have 
been arrested. M. Henri Simon, one of the editors of the Quotidienne, is 
| also in custody. 

It is reported that a warrant bas been issued against M. Gareier Pages, 

Member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

It is also said, that in the house of one of the individuals arrested, as- 
| signats, sec ured upou the proceeds of future National property, were 
| found ready prepared 

An atlack made on the powder magazine at Ivry, wae repulsed with- 
| out difficully; two cannon shot were sufficient to disperse the assnilants 
| A number of the deputies now in Paris have held several meetings at 
| the House of M. Laffitte, and a deputation consisting of Messrs. Laffitte, 
| Odillon Berrot, and Arago, were yesterday appuinted to wait on the 
| King, and confer with him on the state of the country 
| The Moniteur of this morning contains the following Report and 

Ordonnance :— 
| REPORT TO THE KING. 
| “Sire—The foresight of Government urges it this day to adopt mea- 
| sures calculated to prevent for ever the repetition of attempts similar to 

those which have afflicted the capital since yesterday ; and it is only by 

a severe repression of the present disorders (hat such a result can be ob- 
jtained) Your Majesty on traversing to-day the multitude which pressed 

around you, could perceive amidst the warm expression of its devoted- 

ness, that of its confidence in the firmness of the authority, which 
| would be ao less faithful in its duty towards good citizens on this occa- 
sion, than the latter would prove feithtul to the Government. When 
| generous citizens rival in geal and inirepidity with brave soldiers, the 
Goveroment would be culpable indeed pot to employ all the me 
its power to protect efficaciously the property, their industry, families, 
their persons basely assassinated from the windows of a city the prospe- 
rity ol which is their work The suppression of the armed revolt on 
every point to-day by the maternal force is not sufficient; it is neeessar 
that a moral force, which is all powerful, should put an end to the epirit 
of rebellion, and discover by prompt and active researches the plots 
| entered into by the united factions. [have the honour of proposing to 
your Majesty, to place Paris under the rule of martial law. Sucha 
measure, however, Must. particularly in Paris, be essentially temporary. 
| A few days will no doubt be sufficient for an active power. o render it 
| fully efficacious. Lt will be so, and this noble capital will have been 
lable to achieve the conquest of Order in June, 1652, as in July, 1630, it 
| aehieved that of Liberty ! 
(Signed) Mowrativet, Minister of the Interior.” 
LOUIS PITILIP KING OF THE FRENCH 


‘Whereas seditious mobs beve shown themselves in the capital with 
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arms, and their presence has been signalised by attempts upon public | 
und private property, end by assassinations against tne National Guards, | 
the troops of the line, the Municipal Guard, and the agents of public 
authority; considering it important to protest by prompt and energetic 
measures the public safety against the return of similar attempts; upon 
the report of our Minn*er of the Interior, we have ordained as follows: 

“Art. 1.—The city of Paris is placed under Martial Law; nothing, 
however, is to be changed in the provisions relative to the command 
and service of the National Gaard 

“An. 2.—Oor Minister, Secretary of State in the war department, 
and our Minister and Secretary of State in the department of the inte- 


dern times, and as the English nation alone possesses the advantages 
required for the accomplishment of a pass across the isthmus of Pana- 


ma; it is devoutly to be wished that no farther delay may arise in the | 
completion of a work, the results of which, both to the old and the new | ; 
| tion to load the commerce of the country with an excessive rate which 


sured by the mind of man. 





world, cannot be mez 


The British provinces in North America may also be raised into great | 
| and Manchester railway renders this suggestion now proper, for the toll 


and immediate prosperity by a judicious formation of railways. 

Here I propose, first, to form a railway for waggons trom Quebec to 
the harbour of St. Andrew's, upon the bay of Fundy, a distance of one 
honored and ninety five miles, a work which will convey the whole 
trade of the St Lawrence in a single day to the Atlantic waters,—cut- 
ting off « navigation of one thousand two hundred miles down the river 


of the expediency of a low rate of toll. That the country may derive 


the full henefit of the railway sysiem, the government ougit to limit the 
toll to the lowest renumerating rate, it being more prudent to retain the 
power afterwards to raise it, than by an unconditional act of incorpora- 


then can never afterwards be reduced. The example of the Liverpool 


upon that line is maintained at twelve shillings per ton for a distance of 
thirty-two miles, au excessive rate rendered necessary to repay the in- 
terest upon stock 90 per cent. above par, the gain of original speculators 
ina work in which there never existed a nazard, and to the perpetual 
injury of the public at large. The principles of joint stock companies, 


rior, are charged with the exec ution of the present Ordonnance ? od . . = : ’ . 
“ Palace of the Tuileries, June 6, St. Lawrence and round the shores of Nova Scotia. Thus the timber, | by which exclusive privileges are granted to individuals in return for 
(Rigned) LOUIS PHILIPPE.” provisions, ashes, and other exports of the provinces may be brought to some public advantages derived from their operations, render it the du- 

The Moniteur also contains areport from the Minister of Warto the the Atlantic, nut only with more speed, regularity, and security than by | ty of the government lo secure those advantages to the country by the 
King, stating that a great number of the pupils of the Polyteebuic Se hool the river St. Lawrence, but with the grand additional advantage of a na-| act of incorporation. The directors of the Manchester and Liverpool 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Several persons are 


had forgot their duty, and advised their dissolution. This report is fol- vigution open at all seasons of the year, the harbour of St. Andrews | railway were not empowered to pass through the lands of unvilling 
lowed by a Royal Ordonnance, which contains the following articles:— | being eapacious, deep, and never closed in the winter season, whilst the | proprietors because the laws desired to advance their individual in- 
to their respective families. 2. The Schoo! to be immediately reor- to May. ‘The route of this work will lie through the government lands, coals and food. 
ganized. 3. Such pupils as remained faithful to their duties. and bo-| opening out fresh fields for the timber now rapidiy disappearing from | The labouring classes will derive employment for many years in the 
the new school, which shall be filled op by new elections after the ex- | bodies of land which for ages would remain inaccessible in the absence | will give more intelligence, health, and amusement to the mass of 
aminations of the year, conformable to the Laws aad Ordonnances.” of inland navigation, may thus be converted into a splendid source of | the people, and the commodities of life will be reduced in price by 
solving the corps of artillery of the National Guards but declaring that | now in progress of formation in the United States, which are laid down | the national debt. The revenue of the Post-office will be increased by 
an ulterior reorganization of the corps should take place. This Ordon- | upon dimber, and though that material will not possess the durability of the cheap transportation of the mails, and the island will be rendered 
that the greater part of this corps was not in harmony with the great | the clearing of the roads in the vicinity of the railway shall have ren-| of war. 
body of the National Guards which harmony it was proposed to restore dered timber less accessible, the whole may be permanently reconstruct- Countless other advantages will result from this wonderfui system, for 
his Majesty to place in the first rank these artillerymen whom the people | expense. The construction of this work will farnish immediate em-| to the future destinies of mankind. Henry Farrpairy. 
of Paris had had the satisfaction of seeing unite themselves withthe Le-| ployment for a great body of emigrants, whilst, being undertaken by the | 
rial Pari 
oyal Veterinary College of Alfort ts dissolved, and by a fifth M Mar. | ing from the estimates for railways in the United States, where the flat Kiurperv a av awtent, 
chand, the Mayor of the 7th arrondisement of Paris, is dismissed from | rail is in use, the expense for iron-work and labour may be estimated at wn 
From Le Nourelliste. miles from Quebec to St. Andrew's, a sum which may be realised in a | House of Lords, June 4. 
Paris, June 8.—Yesterday morning a number of barricades still re-| single month by the sale of the public lands, which then will be pur- | On the order of the day for the third reading of the reform bill being 
The Prefet of Police in concert with Marshal Lobau and M. Colonel Another creat line of railways may be formed from Halifax through | The Earl of WINCHILSEA—Although he was little disposed at 
Feisthame! received orders to batter down the barricades with artillery. | Nova Scotia to St. John's, in the province of New Brunswick, and | present to trouble their Lordships with any observations of his, yet he 
ed in the Rue St. Martin this morning. The insurgents, harrassed on) ing through that country, and which will soon reach from New York to } closing scene of the tragedy which had been of late enacting in Parliament. 
all sides, retired through the neighbouring streets to the avenues of the | Boston, and through the whole New England states. This railway will | This night was that on which the existence of this House as an independent 
cent houses from whence they attacked the troops—firing continued se-| exports of the provinces; but from the situation of the harbour of Hali- | House would be gone for ever, and those who were then present would 
veral hours; finally the insurgents were dislodged. fax, a thousand miles nearer than the Bnited States to Europe, it will) witness the tast act of its downfall. It was a daring and atrocious policy 
School D'Alfort. These arrests were made amidst universal cries of | ticles of commerce passing into the British possessions and to the United | the height of prosperity, power, and glory, tou which this country had 
“Vive le Roi.” States, and every part of the continent of America. A line of packets | advanced under its old itstitutions aud happy constitution, which was 
pairing the pavements and removing the barricades. Business is re-| coast of Ireland, to Halifax, by which to passage across the Atlantic may | revolution which had formerly taken place in France, and the crimes 
sumed throughout the city. The city presents a satisfactory appearance. | be performed by steam shipping in about ten days in the summer | and calamities with which it had been attended, and the nilitary despo- 
fax by railways to all intermediate distances, and even to the extremity | stitution of this country had withstood the storms and tempests with 
THR tuTHMUs or Panama, anv 1s THe Brisisn posses- of the provinces in a single day, saving to emigants the time, fatigue, and | which it bad been assailed, and that it had not only preserved itself, but 
sions in Nontu Amenica 
works will facilitate the population of the colonies. reflected how that constitution had enabled the Noble Duke (Welling- 
Having in proceeding numbers of the United Service Journal ex- Indeed, if the difficulties and expense of constructing these works in | ton,) who was not now in his place, to place the British banners on the 
hibited extensive projects for marine railways, connecting the various } 
of our commercial horizon, to submit similar plans tending to pro this country to maintain an equality of commercial advantages with the | in the dust, he could not help feeling deeply the lamentable change that 
duce an early and extension of our commerce to the western hemisphere | neighbouring United States. For the splendid advantages of the rail- | was now about to be consummated. When the Noble Earl now at the 
destined to be the key of the new world—the Isthmus of Panama. The | rivers are about to be superseded by railways of vast magnitude, reach- | he supported his Administration fora shorttime. He had thought high- 
adreninans of a pass here seem, indeed, to be boundless to a commercial | ing over hundreds of miles. Upon one of these. about ninety miles aye | ly of the talents, the firmness, and general ability of the Noble Earl; and 
‘ 
Horn, opening out the trade of Peru, Chili, and all the western regions and Tennessee to the Mississippi at the mouth of the Ohio, a distance | of that Ilouse, he never imagined that the Noble Earl would do any- 
of North and South America, wit: the Sandwich Islands, and allthe | of six bundred miles. Another great line is rapidly approaching to com-| thing that must necessarily lead to the destruction of that House, and 
pidly apy g £ 7 
isthmus is at one spot not more thau seven leagues across, but from | Philadelphia to the Western States, in the course of which it is proposed | mentably disappointed. He had been, indeed, strongly advised by his 
Porto Bello to Panama, the capital cities of the provinee, the distance is | to tunnel the Alleghany mountains. Indeed, in no country will the re-| friends not to support it; and he deeply regretted that he had not fo!- 
stratification, or direction of these mountains may be, probably is not | will annihilate their only disadvantage, inland distance from the sea; | been saved the bitter pangs of repentance which he now felt for having 
known, but though the whole thirty-seven miles were required to be | and it will effect the work of centuries to connect, consolidate, and | supported the Noble Earl's administration, even for a short time. [bear, 
result from the railway ; besides that much gold would probably he found over a quarter of the globe. If then we would contend with these ad-| eminent statesman now no more (Mr. Canning), and if the Noble Earl 
in the progress of the work, this being the heart of the golden region of | vantages in our North American provinces, it is only by similar works | would peruse that speech, and all the speeches of that statesman which 
| 


“1. The pupilsof the Polytechnic Schools are expelled and sent home | St. Lawrence is unnavigable from ice, from the month of November | terests, but that the people of Lancashire might be supplied with cheap 
nourably defended the arms belonging to the school, shall form part of the banks of the navigable rivers; and by means of this railway greet | constructien of these works; the facility of travelling and intercourse 
The same official journal contains another Royal Ordonnance dis- | revenue. The mode of construction may be copied from the railweys | ihe diminished rate of carriage, to an extent equal to the removal of 
nance is founded upon a report of the Minister of the Interior, stating | stone, still the ground-work may be renewed at little cost; and when | more easily defensible by the rapid concentration of troops and ships 
by a future pew organization, in which it would by recommended to | ed from stone, which then may be brought upon the railway at a small | itis a vietory gained over space, the results of which will be boundless 
flor in combating against anarchy. By a fourth Ordonnance the | government, the cost for the land and the labonr will be saved, and judg- 
neiet M4 . , . ‘ , , TE Vas hl . Ae Ay 
his office. £500 per mile, or £9,000 fora distance of one hundred and ninety-five FINAL DEBA I E ON THE REI ORM BILL. 
mained up inthe Rue St. Dennis, St. Martins, and St. Antoine chased with avidity in the vicinity of the railway. | moved, 
Notwithstanding the vigour of this measure, new barricades were rais- | thence into the United States, joining the railways which are tast spread- | could not help trespassing on their patience with a few words on thi 
I ; J J i i s 
Hotel de Ville. Many persons were introduced by force into the adja-| not only bring to the Atlantic the lumber, provisions, metal, and other | branch of the Legislature depended. This night the independence of that 
arrested, amongst whom are twelve of the pupils of the Polytechnic | doubtless command the whole stream of passengers, mails, and light ar-| which had produced such a disastrous result. When he reflected on 
This day tranquillity is entirely restored, workmen are engaged in re- | bas long been projected from the harbour of Valentia, upon the western | now to be sacrificed at the shrine of ambition—when he considered the 
~~ months; and when passengers may be afterwards conveyed fom Hali-| tism in which it bad terminated—when he reflected how the happy con- 
. ‘ , ‘ . y y ‘ ‘ . = 7 
PROJECTS FOR MARINE RAILWAYS ACROSS 
expense of travelling in anew country, it is obvious how rapidly these | had assisted other countries in preserving their independence— when be 
From the United Serrice Journal. 
our North American colonies were tenfold greater, an imperative neces-| walls of Paris, and to tear from his lofty seat the tyrant who then afflict- 
seas of the British islands wopose, in the daily darkening prospects | sity weuld exist for their adoption, if itis desired by the Government of | ed Europe—when he reflected that this constitution was now humbled 
fl ‘ 2 ae | } 7 I ) } | 
‘ . . { . . . . . . 
First, I propose to form a marine railway across that spot which is | Way system are well understood in that country, where great navigable | head of the administration entered on the situation which be now held, 
nation, for it will save a navigation of ten thousand miles round Cape | already completed from Charleston, through the states of South Carolina | after the warm declarations that he had made of his sense of the dignit 
’ N ay | y | 5 
isles scattered over the vast expanse of the great Southern Ocean. The} pletion from Baltimore to the Ohio: and a third is now proposed from | the dowsfall of the constitution. [Hear.] But he bad been most la- 
thirty-seven miles, with vast mountains intervening. What the size, | sults of the railway system be so extensive asin the United States, for it | lowed that advice, for if he had tollowed it, he would, at least, have 
tunneled, still the expense is warranted by the vast revenue which must | strengthen the giant territory, laying beneath all climates and spreading | hear.] He called the attention of the Noble Earl to aspeech of an 
South America. The canal which 1s in contemplation at this time that we can bring to the Atlantic the agricultural exports of the colonies, | had reference to this subject, he would see how much opposed the senti- 


across the isthious of Panama, by an American joint-stock company, is and secure the stream of emigration, which otherwise with the facility | ments which pervaded these speeches were to (he measures with which 
evidently a project the difficulties and expense of which would be ten- of inland transportation will be rapidly diverted to the western regions | the Noble Earl had overwhelmed the constitution of this country, and 
fold greater than the accomplishment of this great work by means of a | of the United States. > j ; insured its downfall. It would be impossible for the Noble Earl to 
railway for shipping. IL suggest then, that a joint-stock company of Eng- And not only by the diminution of our surplus population at home, | avoid experiencing the deepest feelings of remorse, when in future times 
lish proprietors of Columbian bonds, would possess eminent advantages | and the extending market for our manufactures by the rapid population | which he might live to witness, he saw this once happy country plunged 
tor this work, for the land, labour, and other materials may be obtained | of the colonies, but by the improvement of the climate upon the pro-| into misery, to which it was impossible but that the present bill must 
at par in Colombia, with the bonds of the government of the country. | gressive clearing of the woods will these provinces be rendered more | eventually lead. The Noble Earl, instead of relying upon the great 
These bonds are in England depreciated almost to nothing, there being | Valuable to the crown of England. It is the impenetrability of a wooded | good sense, the propriety, honour, and intelligence of the nation, had 
no prospect of dividend, or the redemption of aloan by a state impove- | country to the heats of summer, which causes the severity of a Cana- delivered himself over to the radical, revolutionary, and infidel spirit 
rished by civil war; and it is therefore probable that this project would dian winter. Already a remarkable amelioration bas taken place in a! of the age. Come what might, he and his Noble Friends could not but 
save an immense amount of British capital from entire annibilation, and | very few years, and in another generation the opening of the forests will! feel that they had discharged a solemn duty to the public, and they 
even convert the bonds into a splendid source of revenue from the rail- | 80 mitigate the climate that cotton, silk, and wine, will be amongst the | could not doubt, that however remote the time might be, yeta time 
way. The condition exacted for the land ond territorial rights by the | exports of the country, the temperature being rendered similar to the | would come and a feeling arise when the sentiments and the principles 
Colombian Government, from a former American joint stock company, | corresponding latitades in Portugal and France. We therefore see the | on which they had acted would receive justice at the hands of the peo- 
by whom a canai wes projected across the isthmus in 1826, was the re- | eatensive results of a judicious intersection of the provinces w ith rail-| ple of England. [Cheers.] 
servation to the state of Colombia of the tolls arising from the work for | Ways, in facilitating the inland commerce of disconnected regions, and Earl GREY—In the state of bealth in which he was, and at the stage 
the first fourteen years; but an English compary could undoubtedly ob- | in theirrapid population from a country desirous by emigration to be re- | of the Bill, he hoped he would have been spared the pain to himself, and 
tain more suitable terms by the immediate purchase of the soil by cancel: lieved from a great weight of people at home; and when these works | the trouble to their Lordships, of addressing therm at all. But after the 
ling a certain portion of the loan, the authorities of Colombia being may be completed by the proceeds of the public lands, without charge | speech of the Noble Earl, he could not avoid standing up, not so much 
known to be intently anxious to preserve the bonds from depreciation, tothe revenue at home, this, perhaps. may be found to be a timely sug-| io vindicate the measure, as his colleagues and himself. (Cheers. ] 
and to preserve their national credit fora future loan from the mer- | gestion to the government, Were the attacks personal to himself, he should certainly not have occu 
chants of England. To render this great work complete, and to antici The railway system will soon change and improve the whole cow- pied a moment of their Lordships’ time in the discussion ; but as they in- 
vate future opposition from the people of the United States, the entire | mere inl aspect of the kingdom. By the facilities of inland transporta- | volved the character of the Government, he felt that neither in justice 
isthmus, or suchspart that lies between good natural boundaries—as the | ten, the cities will lose their undue advantages of situation; manufac-' to the Sovereign nor himself he could remain silent. He hoped that 
lake of Nicaragua on the north, and the river of Darien on the south, a | tures will no longer be crowded and confined to the vicinity of coal-) the House, as well as the posterity to which the Noble Earl appealed, 
narrow tract of three hundred miles in length, should be obtained by | harbours and navigable rivers: and the cheap conveyance of lime, ma-| would acquit bim of any sinister views of an ill-regulated ambition, and 
treaty from the Colombian Government, to be erected into an English | pure, and mould, will at last equalize the fertility and value of landed | would give him credit for that sincerity of motive of which he had at all 
colony, independent of the state of Colombia, and subject to the crown | property in every part of the kingdom. By railways we now may cover times fe!t perfectly conscious. He trusted that he should from every 
of England. Some consideration is also due to the ancient, yet un- | with soil the barren tracts in the northern parts of the island; and even | quarter receive credit for an earnest desire to introduce a measure con- 
doubtedly just claim which Great Britain possesses upon the isthmus of | all our mountains may be carried to the sea. For the many millions | sistent with the ancient constitution of the country—a measure neces- 
Panama, founded npon the prior possession of the province by the Seot- | annually paid to unemployed labourers in this populous country, would’ sary to remove the abuses which time had introduced, and, above all, 
tish company, under the Rev. Mr. Patterson, in 1699. The country at | gradually by the assistance of tram-ways level all the mountainous en- | rendered necessary, by the prevailing alienation between the House of 
that period was not inhabited by Spaniards, but by a people entirely hos- |) cumbrances of the island, and gain as il were new kingdoms from the ; Commons and their constituents, which deprived the former of the con- 
tile to them, and, previous to the sailing of the expedition, the right of | sea. The immensity of barren hills in the west of Scotland, would suf-| fidence of the latter. To remove those abuses and to prevent their 
the company was recognised hy the Spanish ambassador at the court of fice,in the shallow soundings of the Irish sea, to cover the whole breadth | continuance—to meet that necessity which he did not create—he had 
William the Third, yet the unfortunate colonists were attacked, harassed, | of the channel between Scotland and Ireland, afd from the Rachlin | introduced the measure on which their Lordships were that night finally 
and at length almost exterminated, onty thirty persons, of twelve hun Island to the Isle of Man Thus, by our immense command of ma-| to decide. Whether it bad been advanced to this stage by any indirec- 
dred who composed the expedition ever returning to Scotland, The | chinery and lobour, the surface of the island may in time, by the level- | tion or by any party manceuvre, he would leave those to judge who ob- 
capital subscribed for the purposes of the company was therefore entire- | ling of the mountains, be doubled in extent; nor is it improbable that) served the course of his and his colleagues’ proceedings. He repeated, 
ly lost, consisting of the sum of £900,000 of which £400,000 belonged | aller-ages may see millions of acres of corn waving upon land gained | that ofall attacks which related to himself he felt the least anxious; but 
to the people of Scotland, £300,000 to the English, and £200,000 to the | from the sea, or upon the base of now cold and barren mountains 
people of Holland and Hamburgeh The settlement of the company 
was atthe mouth of the river of Darien, and the town of New Caledo 
rin, progress, and un 


if it were possible fur bim to feel less anxiety about one thing than ano- 
ther, it would be to vindicate his friends from the charge of being mutes 
way system, for not only upon the roads, but with certain agricultural! It really was a novelty to bear it said that the constitution had been 
nia still appears upon the ancient charts. The orig improvements which are not far distant, it is probable that the use of this strangled by mutes. Without meaning anything uncivil tothe Noble 
fortunate termination of this noble project is described by Sir John Dal- | animal may be superseded altogether, and as one half of the produce of! Earl whose alicnation he regretted, short as was thcir connexion, he 
rymple, in the twentieth volume of his Memoirs of Great Britain and | the earth is consumed by the horse, and as his existence is slavery, his) must affim thet no assertion could be made so utterly unwarranted by 
Ireland, the ruin of the colonists heing He believed he could appeal to their Lordships to bear him out in 
and prejudices of William the Third statesman and man ot benevolence ought to rejoice to see this abused | the assertion, that no topic of discussion had been raised which had not 
There are also great advantages to navigation connected with this though noble creature disappearing from the world been completely exhausted; andif he did not reply to the Noble Earl’s 
project, for the equinoctial current and the region of the north-east And not agriculture and manufactures alone, but the shipping interest | (Wing helsea’s) speech immediately, it arose from a fee ling that he had 
trade-wind must be crossed from Europe to Porto Bello; these are | will also derive its advantages from the railw ay system. Vessels may | too often, and at too great length, trespassed on the attention of their 
perpetually favourable to outward bound vessels, and the usual light- | then be bailt, repaired, or laid up in the interior of the country in the vi Looking back to the various debates that had taken place, 


The disuse of horses is also ainongst the greatest advantages of the rail 


there attributed to the injustice latter stage one protracted agony and his carcase useless to man, the fact 


Lordships. 





ness of the winds and serenity of the weather in this part ef the At-) cinity of marine railways, and in more cheap and convenient situations | he felt that it would be impossible for any one to contradict the assertion, 
lantic are remarkably favourable to steam navigation Upon the | than the ship-yards in the seaport towns; whilst the great loss of timbe at no one part of the measure had been imperfectly discussed It was 
return voyage to Furope the gulp stream flows slong the eastern | and iron, occasioned by the | aking up of vessels no longer seaworthy so long before their Lordships, all its principles and details had been so 
pmo . — ty Se Se: Aneree and almost to the coast of Spain may be saved by the employment of their hulls in trar sporting goo itv examined into, all its merits esteemed, and its bearings so vie wed, 
we ove ve ¥ ne we bd ' r t t arine ; . } P 7 j f ‘ . 

getty Bese hy J r - - 4 — an nit e months im pon m - ' " il-w ny’ he w e coresting trade e king um Ww tit became unnecessary for m to say one word, had it not heen for 
: : - s ec ot Cancer, annually | be annihilate and the saving of vessels and property now a ally | the speech they bad just heard, which charged him with conduct ineon- 
increasing in prevalence: and with the + ssive clearing of the srecked round ! i coast w epava tl and 1 the ex stent with his dutv as a Peerar » servant of the Crown The Noble 
forests of America, thie will 5 ae > eee Weng I s}nense of ¢ Vays require very Farl seeme » hav rgotten mistaken the declar ns he had made 
ina wie va neelbvaaleaediottenitane Se & rn ee wae OE wilt tos at House—declarations for whict vhen he utlerec em. he ex- 
Dn »yustacle now conquerable e science rise I s " ‘wn 2 al « ‘ ne it - a’ lit n the House and the country Now, as 
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at all times, be would support the institutions of the country, which bad | 
! 


fhe Albion, 


fer to suggest some amendmeats—theif Lordsinps all knew with whe | 
effect. The Noble Lords opposite bad shown a determination not to 
give up points they might have givea up. The Noble Earl bad talked 
of the tair discussion the bill had ia the committee. So far as they (the 














' so much promoted the glory and the prosperity of England. He was 
sincerely attached to them, and would ever continue to defend them. 
: But, as Lord Bacon observed, Time was the greatest innovator ; and it 
was in vain, bowever attached he might be to those ancient institutions, | 
to attempt to resist that destroyer, betore whom all hanan institutions | bill might be said to be discussed. 
must ultimately yield. The Constitution of, England might be beautiful any thing like fair discussion. They all the while knew that they bad 

in theory and beneficial ic practice, but abuses had crept in, and the been reduced to that state, that the independence of the house had been 

remedy could no longer be delayed. [hn that situation he found himself, totally and « ntirely destroyed. All that he would now say was, that he 

and even if disposed, he was destitute of the power to resist a measure | hoped the Noble Lords opposite, when the bill had passed, would turn | 
of reform. Bat that inclination he never had; the opinions ofearty life | their attention to the state of the country, aud to its state of agitation 
were confirmed by the experience of latter years. Entertaining such | The Noble Eart had said that he regretted the existence of the political 
sentiments, could te shrink from avowing and acting on them! The | unions, Sat that the settlement of this question would putan end to them. 
Noble Earl then proceeded to detail the introdaction of the bill—the He (Lord Wharncliffe), however, very much doubted whether the set 
principles on which it was founded—its progress through the House of | tement of this question would be the settlement of the political unions 
Lords—and strenuously urged on their Lordships the necessity of now) When the Catholic Bill passed, the same hope was held out. Associa 
agreeing to the third reading. He denied tiat he bad ever used language | tions had existed in Ireland, and they were told that if the food and pa 
which could justify Noble Lords in assuming that he contemplated afresh | bulum of those associations ceased, they would cease likewise, The po- 
appeal to the people antecedently to that exercise of the Royal peroga- | litical unions had reached too great power to part with it; they had | 
tive which he deemed necessary to preventa collision between the he-) learnt their own force, and the Noble Earl would find it difficult to put 

reditary and the representative branches of the legislature. He partion them down. Although some of them might declare themselves dissolved 

larly recollected that be spoke of a probable collision between the Gwo the whole machinery would still exist, whereby their action might be 

houses, and intimated that he should certainly feel it his duty to recom. kept ap for carrying a Other point they might aim at. He looked to 

mend the exercise of that perogative, not to remedy a collision after it. the future state of the country with fear: with e reformed House of | 
took place, but to prevent it in due time. Tne Noble Earl who had Commons, continually excited by a press possessed of enormous and ex- | 


spoken of their common age might remember the debates on the Regen- cessive power, he could cont: mplate only a state of things in v bich the 


servative doctrine 


lthe obsequies of the lamented General Lamarque 








cy, though neither of them was in Parliament at the time; and it could 


House of Lords would amount to nothing, and all power would be in | § 
not have escaped his reeollection, that, on those debates, the perogative the bands of the Commons. He had been long aware that nothing could 


of the Crown, to prevent acollision between the Houses, had been fre- stop the march of this question, and that it must be settled ina satisfac. | € 


quently insisted on. 
the only question was, whether the emergency to justify it had arisen? 


It was, therefore, with him no new doctrine, and tory manner; and if his Majesty's Government had aot had recourse to 
this violent measure, the question would hare been brought to a shade whith 


There could not be a more dangerous error than to suppose thatemer- would hare been satisfactory even to many of those who had opposed the bill | 
gency was the actual and not the probably collision between the two throughout | 


branches of the legislature. Surely no man of pradence would wait 
until danger, contessedly foreseen, had arrived. Common sense dic- 
tated that it should be provided against as speedily as possible. He 
would now cometo the Noble Earl's notice of the first pointon whieh 
the House had divided in committee. It was asserted that was no ques 
tion of principle. To decide between those who held this opinion and 
the contrary, he would leave to allimpartial observers. This, however, 
must be acknowledged, that if they had conceded the point demanded, 
they must have resigned to the enemies of the measure the whole con 
duct of the bill. ‘That, he felt, was consistent with every principle, he 
had ever professsd, and was resolved at all hazards to resist it. Amongst 
the advantages which he anticipated from the speedy adoption of 
the measure, was that Political Unions would no longer exist. He felt 
as fully as any Noble Lord in that House that theyjeould not co-exist 
with any well-regulated or efficient Government; but he did not look 
to the same means for putting an end to them which seemed to 
be in the contemplation of some Members of that House. The Noble 
Earl onthe other side probably remembered the associations which were 
formed in this country at the close of the American war; be 
could not fail to remember that they transacted business by means of 
Delegates, and that they were in constaat correspondence with each 
other; but that whea the exciting cause was removed, the societies dis- 
appeared at the same time. So he expected it would be with the Asso 
ciations to which the neeessity for reform had given rise. He would | 
then say that the measure of reform, so tar from being revolutionary, | 
was, inthe highest degree, conservative. 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE was willing to give the Noble Earl full credit | 
for the motives with whieh he had brought forward the present bill, but 
still held him responsible for having voluntarily, and he would say wan 
tonly, place d the country in its present dangerous state, in order that he 
might carry a favourite measure in spite of the well-founded objections 
of a large majority. Hehad ever admitted that the ery and demand for re- 
Jorm was so general, that the peace of the country cou!d not be preserved 
without a satisfactory yielding to that demand; but he would maintain that 
the Noble Earl had in the present bill fur exceeded the necessity of that demand 
There were other interests to be consulted besides those of the party 
who made a stalking horse of reform tor other purposes, and ik was the 
duty of the Noble Eart to have particularly ascertained whether it was 
practicable to carry such a measure through the House of Lords before 
he mocked its deliberative independence by the course which he had 
pursued within the last few weeks. He adinitted that po administration 
could have come in without adopting a measure of reform of Parlia- | 
ment; but this measure went beyond what was required, and the result 
would be, that there would be a great difficulty in getting pack, to a state 
of tranquillity Parts of the bill would sow seeds of constant discon- | 
tent; parts of it were unjust. Atthe same time he did the Noble Earl 
the justice to say, that there was no need of his disclaimer, for he did 
not believe his object wasto attack the institutions of hiscountry. The 
measure had now been brought to a point, that the bill would pass into a 
law; bat was not the vote of this house upon it overborne by the people 
and by the other howse? -(Hear.) Could they (their Lordships) deny 
that force had heen put upon them? Then what was a revolution! 
(Hear ] Their Lordships bad a right to give their votes independently, 
and according to the Lest of their judgment; but they were deprived of | 
this, and by what? By riolence, and by nothing less. (Hear, hear.] Let! 
not their Lordships deceive themselves; let it not be supposed, because 
their persons and their property were safe, that when they were deprived 
of the means of judging of this measure, the house had not been forcibly 
obliged to vote for it. 
proportion of the persons of property in the country were against this 
bill, and the extent to which it was carried. It was not a question of re- 
form, but it was a question asto the extent of it; and nothing but abso- 
lute force could make the bill pass. The Noble Earl, in answer to his 
Noble Friend below him, who had referred to the Noble Eart’s declara 
tion respecting the contingency of a creation of peers, in consequence 
of an actual collision between the two houses, now talked of a probable 
collision; but that word “ probable” made aconsiderable difference. No 
such word was used bythe Noble Earl on the former occasion. The 
Noble Lord then read an extract from a speech of Earl Grey, in which 
the Noble Earl, after saying that a case might arise in which such a mea 
sure asa creation of peers might be advisable, continued— I willsup 
pose a case in which there might be a collision between the two Houses 
of Parliament, and public opinion was with one house, and agninst the 
other ; and there was no other way of putting an end to a hopeless dif- 
ference by the exercise of the King’s perogative, and but hy making an ad- 
dition to one branch of the leg islature, prevent a collision between the 
two branches of the legislature!" He (Lord Wharueclitle) agreed that 
wher an actual collision had taken place between the two houses, and 
there was no other course, such a measure might be expedient; but that 
case had not arrived, and it was not sufficient to talk of probability 
How did the Noble Earl know it would arrive!) He (Lord Whorneliffe ) 
firmly believed that no collision would have taken place. At all events 
if there would have been a collision, it must have have been known long 
before the bill arrived at the House of Commons, and then there would 
have been a plausible reason forthe measure. The only question then 
was, whether, when their amendments had been carried, if the other 
house refused them The Noble Bart 
had said that the vote in the committee respecting the priority of the 
Hlow could this be? 
They (the opposition) proposed to postpone the disfranchisement till the 
enfranchisement was considered, in order to ku 
the disfranchisement need be carried The whole principle of distran- 
chisemert in schedule B. Most of the Noble Lords who spoke on that 
occasion, and who voted in the majority, said that to 
disfranchisement they were not enemies Asto the protest. of which 
so much had been said, if all the 70 peers who had signed it had voted 
against schedule A. the principle of disfranchisement w wuld sti!l have 
Nothing had led him (Lord Wharnelitfe) to believe that the 
postponing of the disfranchising clause was such a vital pom as to have 
rendered it necessary for the Noble Earl to have recourse to ent hamea 
sure of extreme necessity He had reason to think that there was 
position to give such a consideration to the bill, that no 
would be that 


there would have been a collision 


schedules was a vote on the principle of the bill 


vy the eastent to which 


the pracple of 


been safle 


a dis 
amendments 


proposed were not in unison with the principle of it 


Thet (the opposition) were all desirous to try to make the bill saferthar 
it was. and so safe that a considerable number of those who d ke it 
would bave voted for it been said. however, that t sw 


as a par 


It had 


ty trick, and those w supported the postponement Jheen represent 
ed to the country as i thes don i { ' » ‘ ’ 
ot t » | It Vas » sme thing Alte the step taken v the rovers 
ment. te thesadenen tell e House ot I en y. beens 
a fares He flLord Wt cliff } { ti 
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the Lords’ Journal against receiving the re port of the committee on the 
Reform Bill (Ragland) :— 


Parliament 
producing much practical good, but likely to prove in its operation sub 
versive of the ancient and settled constitution of the country. t 


Strangers were then ordered to withdraw, and the House divided, |! 


when there appeared— ' 


~ 


~~ 


For the thirdreading, 106. Against it Majority in favour of the 


THE EARL OF CARNARVON’S PROTEST 


The Earl ot Carnarvon yesterday entered the following protest on 
5 ) ' 

“ DISSENTIENT 

‘ First, —Because this Bill will effect a change in the constitution of | | 


to an extent uncalled for and full of danger, incapable of | , 


Secondly,—Because by a unitorm and low rate of qual:fcation in the t 


town, the greatest share of power will be given to the sanallest portion | ¢ 
of preperty, which will tend to make every description of property | t 


Doncaster 
Winchilsea and Nottingham 


sSrook and W arwit k. 


Nlarned, on Tuesday evening, L7th mst, at Hell Gate, by the Rev, Mr. Varelds 





Not only had this house been forced, buta great | 


| bler motive. 


and atte rwards, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Lieutenant William Seton, U.S.N., 
to Emily, daughter of Nathaniel Prime. | 
Exchange at New York ow London 60 days Ba B4 percent 
UES 2b BuO 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY, 21. l#32, 
We are in receipt of intelligence (rom London to the 7th ult., and 


from Paris to the ®th. > 

The Reform Bill PASSED the HOUSE OF LORDS on the fourth | 
of June, and was sent to the Commons for concurrence in certain 
amendmentsthe same day. The amendments being adopted by the 
latter Ilouse, the Bill returned to the Lords, and received the 
ROYAL ASSENT by Commission on Thursday (71h June,) follow 
ing. 

The close of this great political drama, although it terminated in full 
and complete success lo the popular party, was not marked with that 
harmony and unanimity of feeling between the Sovereign and the ad 
vocates of the Bill that could be wished. The King, it will be remark- 
ed, gave his Assent by Commission; wheress, it appeared to be the ge- 
neral desire of the Reformers that ke should cement the eugust act in 
person, attended with the pomp and circumstance of Royalty jlis 
Majesty, however, thought proper te take the other course, which be 


was 


Thus bas atlength terminated this greatand memorable contest 


had a perlect right to de, and has suffered a considerable declension of 
his popularity i COUsequence, The most unmeasured censure is he ap 
edupon his supposed secret advisers, and the Sovereign himselt is 
charged with lukewarmness in the 
insinuated that be resorted to this 


cause of reform, and it is more than 
tor marking dislike to the 
But such a charge is manifestly unjust, tor abundant tests 
mony exists of the King’s sincere desire to see the bill passed into a 
law. le never paused a momentuntil Carl Grey demanded the degra 
dation of the Peerage. 

We, however, ascribe the course adopted by the King to a much no 
His Majesty without doubt followed the example set him 
by his Ulustrious brother, George the Fourth, on the Catholic Question 


mode hits 


theasure 


who objected to an ostentatious display of the royal function im the 
consummation of an act which was objected to by a large and influen 
It was enotigh that the majority Wad ear 
ried theif point—it was not necessary ty abuse the victory by insulting 
the minority The animosity bad elie fly existed in the two houses of 
Parliament, and since the question had there been at last settled, it was 
not necessary for the Sovereign to meke himsell a party to the dispute 
tor the purpose ot te-kindling a flame which was partially extingwished. | 
Such was the prineiple upon which William the Fourth acted, and pus 
terity will know bow to estimate his Molives. 


tial portion of his subjects 


The great question ol Reform having been brought to a close, we 

| 

have afew words to say regarding ourselves. It is not Reform that 
this Journal has opposed but the bil; becanse the bill, as we conceived 


went to an unnecessery, unexpected, and dangerous extent. We koew 


that Earl Grey was pledged to a large and efficient reform, consequent 


iy he was bound to bring such a measure forward. But his Lordship 


ves bound to bring in such a bill es the country erpected, which would 


have passed w ithout difficulty and without convulsing the country: his 


Le rdship, however, thought proper to go tar he yond the expectations of 


every individual in the Kingdom, and the conseqaence was that he was 


powerfally oppose din both houses of Partiament.  Lnstead of retracing 


his steps, he and the « ipporters of his cabinet resorted to the assistance 


of Political Unions, the creation of Peers, &c —all which was impo 


tic and unconstitutional It was the sustem which we opposed 4 con 


promise could have been made, such as has happily taken place in tl 


metropolis of France; 


an unsettled politica 


Philippe, to surround himself with the Imperial office rs ; 
bill 34. : 
yet fondly remembered, and their presence secured tor the King a double 


. 


phia London pe ket, on Monday 


a] 


woable Concession to the minorit,, when a peaceable and constitution 


al vote would have been secured in both Houses 


The bill, however, has passed, and become the law of the land—it is 


opposition) had been permitted to talk and to propose amendments, the therefore the duty of all good sul jects to respect it, and to hope that it 
Bat he denied that there had been | wili be beneficial to the country 


We opposed it while it was not a 


law, but now it has received the soleme sanction of the three estates of 
the realm, it shall have our profound respect 


This we take to be con- 
Let us Wateh Its progress, wish it well, and above 


all give it fair play—it shall receive no captious opposition from this 
| Journal 


If we have differed in opinion trom some of our readers, it 


has been a difference in degree, not in principle; for we have always 
admitted the necessity of « large reform, and rejoiced that our coun- 
trymen were capable of receiving au extension of the rights of rational 
\ liberty. 


We all agree on one point, in wishing well to England; we only 


differ as to the mode of conterring these new benefits on her 


The recent disturbances in Paris appearto have had no reference to 


the designs ol the Carlists in La Vendee and other parts of Franee, but 


to have arisen solely in a moment of excitement upon the oecasion of 


This was hardly 
urprising, hen we consider the cout ting clements prevailing ta the 
along time must ecessarily elapse belore these 


an be reconciled, and hence mans bursts of propular fee ing may tuke 


ace, without being regarded in’ any other light, than as symptoms of 


and social condition 

The energy of Marshal Soult was conrpicnously and bappily dis 
aved in arrestiog the torrent of violonee and sedition, although many 
ives were lost, both on the part of the troops andon that of the infa 
uated people It was unquestionably a wise precaution of Louis 
the character 
ustained by the Marshals and Generals of Napoleon in former days is 


hare of tavour and a | lnuse I he ex ression of prurteine opinton during 


he tumult, was upon the whole, favourable to the new dynasty ot 
France. 
Cholera. —We regret to announce the increase of the Spasmodic Cho- 


era in this city; the report of yesterday presented an alarming increase 


voth in the number of cases and of deaths.—During the previous week, 


he weather has been exceedingly treacherous, varying from eatreme 
reat to an uncomfortable degree of chilliness, and it may fairly be sur 
nised that the uawholesome, close, and damp atmosphere, during a por 
ton of ne 


uriy every past day has aided the fatal influence of the Epi 


Whether mercantile, colonial, real. or personal, equally insecure, | de mie now raging. The following ts the report for the week 
Thirdly, —Because it isin its character not remedial bul revolutionary; | . | | ’ | G | - 
in practive, equally injurious to the poor and to the rich, depriving the | {= | | | . Fs | | & 
Government of the strength which it requires, and property of its due | = | ® . 
influence; endangering as well the stability of the Throne, as of every 4 ” | & | & —“ 2 ’ = | & = ac | i 
civil and religious establishment under which, in this country, com , =e i 5 | } 4 5 | z + 
merce, prosperity, and freedom, have attained an elevation envied, but i a ae = | 3 | A | ¢ | = | 5 
as yet unrivalled, by all the nations of Europe. , | , | a | * » | id 
(Signed) CARNARNON July Mth | 45 | 3 | 4 | ( 015 | 16] @ | x? 66 
The following Peers afterwards signed this protest :— | 15th | 60 i | (20; ak ~ | 8 | | ne 
Ernest (Cumberland) Gage léth | 92 | 50 | 2 | 163 | 4% 2) OM i 
ares itp } rmpe i) a tal fom} al ® |) | a 
Buckingham and Chandos Setkirk oak WA rs , mi 4 4 12 | ae 
Redesdale Rutland | 20th | 13 ‘ 0 f Ls Se ee LL 6) 100 
Penshurst Ortord } . | i- : i } . aean 
Grantley Northamberland | 568 | 401 | 145 | | $122 | 226( 220 | 49 | 6 | 
Abingdon Beverley | We nave to add that the disease has appeared in Philadelphia, and in 


several parts of New Jersey 


The disease continues gradually to decrease in Cannda, 


The Earl and Countess of Belmore sailed for Logleadin the Philadel 
Ilis Lordship made an @xcursion as 
jar ws Saratoga, aod was much delighted with the happy and prosperous 
appearance of the country 

li M ships Sperrowhawk and Blossom sailed on the same day for 
Ilatifax We are authorised to say, that the officers [eel very grateful 
tor the eivilities and attentions that were shown them while in this port. 


The Blossom isemployed in surveying. We have been obligingly 


favoured by the First Lieutenant, Mr. Bird Allen, with the following ac- 


| count of her progress :— 


Survey of the West India Coasts, by H. M. 8. Blossom, 
Completed :—The Bay of Honduras, from C, Catouch to C, Gracias 


The Islands and N. Ek. edge of the Bahama Banks, From 


| New Providence to Bayo Navidad, with Crooked Island, and all the 


Also, the West end of St 
tay of Port au Prince, and the island of Jamaica, 


Windward Passages, Domingo, with the 


The Blossom calls 
here and at Halifax forthe purpose of connecting the Log of this Con- 
tinent with the West Indies and Europe, by means of Chronometers, 
having on board eight watches, perhaps the best ever carried in one 
ship 

The Plossom arrived at Nassau, New Providence, in Nov., 1#29 

Vol. X. of the Encyclopedia Amerwana is just out from the enter 
prising publishers, Messrs. Carey & len, of Philade iphia; it embraces 
ihe portion of the alphabet from PEN to PORTO KICO, and is exe 
cuted with its asual ability and eacellence 
inte Magonry Addressed to the Hon 
ving Adams By William L. Stone 

The rival topics of Masonry avd Anti-Masoury, that have given rise 
in the State of New York, and 
even merged into great party qtestions in the politics of the country, 
have met with an able commentator ia the person of Col Stone, The 
work Commences with a history of the different orders in Masonry, 
tracing the origin and describing the purposes Of the several grades, and 
the ceremonies attached to them: these details ablound in interest, and 
readily relerred to by those who are 
anxious to learn the visihle signs of an order without seeking the know- 
ledge Of its Mysteries. The rise and progress of Anti Masonry le then 
considered, from its commencement inthe abduction of Morgan until 
the present period: ite eflects upon the moral and political feeling of so- 
the gravity demanded by *o important a 
the proceedings, both judicial and inqnisi- 
torial, by the comatanity, ate thrown wo a continuods uerrative. We 
have nol space to ette further into the merits of this work, considering 
sa candid and practical commentary upon two great principles that 
irritation. The author in conclusion, after 
d facts contained in his work, sub- 
mits a proposal tothe people of the United States, to discontinue the 
practice of Masonry in toto, in order to remove a great subject of ieri- 
tavion 

Lander's Discovery of the Termination of the Niger. In 2 vols. 

ith vol. of Harper's Family Library. 

Africa has been a fertile theme of history and dirquisition, ever since 
unfortunate Park closed his admirable career, aud modern geogra- 
phers bave profited by the exertions of subsequent travellers, who 
volonteered the dangers of exploring this rude and inhospitable conti- 
Few have returned to tell the tale of their wand+ rings; the mise- 
rable climate, the ferocity of the natives, the treachery of servants, and 
a whole ef cetera of risks to whiel the life of men is exposed in those 


Johan I 


Letters on Masonry and 


to much angry Cischssion, parties aply 


viewed as historical facts may be 


ciety are reviewed with all 


subject while the whole olf 





it 
have occasioned © much 


summing up the leading arguments a 





Sth & 


the 


nent, 








desolate regu have cut «hort the usefulness of a ( lapope rion,a Laing 
a Bowditeh, a Belzoni. and oumerous others, both from England end 
Fr e, who were nobly ambitious of discovermg the erent Geogrephi- 


cal secrets of this country That which could not Se effected by the dis- 





+. ¥ il nguiched individuals we have named, was accomplished by a humble 

country on the Tariff question, on the second reading of the bill, when " 
individual, formerly attached to the service of the ontortunaate Clapper- 

1 er ‘ ' . ’ 4 
Lords Harrowby and Wharnciiffe stepped forward J presented the o.n in the discovery of that long contested problem the termination 
ve branch— it the pence makers were met with the ery of the ?t e River Niver™ and to this seabject are the volumes before us de 
shh tliees dul . =e oi majority i » 4 minorils ted The circumstances of the route, the perils of the way, the de- 
of . tion of the country and ite inhalatants. are detailed in anu flected 
rw See Lord Whar iTe'« rer m thee nt ‘ ‘ I , 
manner.and are evidentiv worthy of the lullest credence Some neat 
| -- = alle jetermir mm. but we k siuad j heave engraving 2 ‘ ? if ste the test and e¢ vtate in rendering 
7 ea ‘ erect gene " yas ce in the Fan ly Library. 
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A Swiss Air, sung by Madame Stockhausen, with accompaniments forthe Piano Forte: Arranged by C. Thibault. New York, published by Dubois and Stedart 167 Broadway. 
ALLEGRETTO MODERATO. 
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wc APIT ALISTS 


other property im this o lage 


W. Proudfoot, Exq., York: J. ¥ 
T. M.C ormick, Be 
James Bell F. weyth, Ee 24., stansbon . 
and to the subscriber on the premises, 


Newmarket, near York, U. C 


1 | REW ARD. Whereas George Tayler lat 
%: daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconc 
session the underme niioned Bank of Eng amd Notes 

perty of hie employers. The al 
° onid George Tayler, and the recove 
apple ation to James Buchanan, Ex<q 
York. 


The said George Tayler is about 2 
and rather genteel person, basa round fac 


beard and whiskers and grey eves 
with high-heeled Wellington boots 
ket. 
The following are the particulars of 
seeston when he abeconded : payment o 
blic are caulloned 
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never say one half my love for thee, Then let me 
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yore E.—Mr. Seager, artist, fiom London, re sspectfully advertises the 
4 public, that he has arrived w the city, for the purpose of taking like- 
nesses 1h a beautiful style of pe, for one dollar each, He recommends those 
++ who may wish to take advantage of this 


359 Broadway 


July 7. ] 
. NEW-YORK AND HAVERE PAG KL'LS F 
Shipe Masters Days oj sailing from Days ofsailing frer 
3 c New York Haere. 
fe No.1.Chas. arroll W. Lee, Feb. 1, Jurel Oct. | Mar.20, July 20,Now.% 
2. Charlemagne Robinson oc We, 5* 86°°% J DA I A. Aue 1, Dee 
3, Havre, Depeyster, ** 20 * 20, P, 4-4 ° 
1. Erte, J.Fuok, March!. July 1. Nov . | 20 ” o% 
2. Albany Hawkins ‘10, ** 40 + 10 y s 
B.Henri lv, J. Reckett, ' Oo ‘ 20, «6 Q0 at of F s- ‘ 
1. France, E. Funk Ap'l. |. Aue.t Dec. | ** 20 ' 28 4 
2.8ully W.W. Pell «* TO. « ony 10) » i Oc »t | 
L. Fraweois Ist J.B. Peil ‘9g ‘* 80 + Q "o? 8 : A. Fe : st 
1. Rhone. Hathawet May 1.8 pt. Jan. 1 ‘on on is 
2. Fermosa, W.B.Orne ae | 10. * in J 4 ? 7 
t. Manchester weiderholdt a “ aie i Mar 
Passeacecin the Cab toer fre Ilay rte ¢ 
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NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Davee sailing from Daysof sailing from 
¥ P 


opportunity of procuring a jus st re sem- 
caliar style, to make an early application at Bourne’s 


’ IWo.1 Caledonia. oe 16, June) 6 Oct. Ly. 
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